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‘A perusal of Harrer’s WERKLY will keep per- 
sons living in the country THOROUGHLY POSTED 
on the news of the day. 

No other publication gives sO MUCH AND sO 
CHOICE MATTER, or so fully illustrated a history 
of the times in which we live. 

More money is paid to AMERICAN ARTISTS AND 
EnGrRAVEnS for illustrating this publication than 
for illustrating any other paper in the United 
States. 

This is the cHeAPEsT AND BEST family illus- 
trated newspaper in the country. 

To advertisers we need only observe that adver- 
tisements in this journal, at fifty cents a line, are 
cheaper and more effective—because THEY MEET 
THE EYE OF MORE PEOPLE throughout the coun- 
try, from North to South, and East to West—than 
advertisements in any other publication. 

We refer families to our printed list of terms on 
the fifteenth page ofeach paper. By forming clubs, 
people in the country can obtain the paper on very 
advantageous terms. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 

THE accompanying engraving will recall to the 
memory of many a young and many an old lady 
pleasant days spent at a fashionable drv-goods store 
in the selection of spring dresses. If ever there 
be a time when shopping is grateful to the rightly 
constituted female mind, it is at this season—when 
delightful weather tempts every one into the streets, 
and when daily arrivals of the most exquisite prod- 
ucts of foreign industry stock the fashionable dry- 
goods stores with dazzling wares. To do the la- 
dies justice, they seldom fail to appreciate the oc- 
casion. So buy, ladies, buy! and pay, gentlemen, 
pay! but take care that your paying bear such pro- 
portion to your buying that you shall neither re- 
pent the latter nor overdo the former. 


THE CORCORAN WEDDING. 
[From our own CoRRESPONDENT.] 
Wasitnaton, April 6, 1859. 

IF ever, mon cher rédacteur, this skeleton metrop- 
olis reminds one of Goldsmith’s ** Deserted Vil- 
lage,” it is just at this vernal season of each odd 
year, when the old Congress has just breathed its 
last, and the new Congress is not as yet elected. 
The stars and stripes no longer float from the Cap- 
itol, to announce that honorable gentlemen are in 
session; the broad trottoirs of Pennsylvania Avenue 
are no longer swept by the trailing products of 
Lyons looms; a corporal’s guard of melancholy 
waiters mount guard over the vacant rooms at the 
hotels; hackney-coach horses are gaining flesh as 
they rest from their labors; and even “‘ ye gallant 
gambaliers,” who serve as the garde royale of King 
Faro, have closed their barracks and left, to pitch 
their tents at the sea-side or where the healing wa- 
ters flow. Washington has, in fact, no fashionable 
or political existence just now. The legal people 
and the press-scriveners find some occupation at 
the court-room, but the ‘‘unfortunate events” which 
gave rise to the trial are of course tabooed in the 
recollections of all in society. 
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The bourgeois here (clever people some of them) 
endeavor to persuade themselves that the vaca- 
tions are delightful; and insipid parties are given 
in the parlors re#ntly let to members or to claim- 
agents. I also found mint in the bar-rooms, and 
strawberries at Gautier’s ; nay, I met a man who 
had courageously appeared with a white hat—but 
spring has not arrived with the shad in the Poto- 
mac for all that. Cold blasts sweep down the 
valley from the Cumberland mountains, raising 
Sahara-like clouds of dust; and Mr. Buchanan has 
to wear his surtout as he takes his constitutional. 
In a few weeks he will quietly run (by rail, of 
course) down to North Carolina, and accept the 
profiered hospitality of Governor Branch; after 
which he will visit ‘‘ Wheatland,” to see that his 
crops are in. Miss Lane, on dit, will go to your 
busy city, to pass some time with Mrs. Judge 
Roosevelt, and then reach Newport at the com- 
mencement of the season, 


ABOUT THE WEDDING, 


tut here I am gossiping, when I sat down to 
chronicle the wedding, last night, at the palatial 
mansion of W. W. Corcoran, Esq., who gave his 
only child in marriage to the Hon. George Eustis, 
a member of Congress from the New Orleans dis- 
trict in the two last Congresses. But afew weeks 
have elapsed since we received across the ocean 
fabulous accounts of a wedding in the Rothschild 
family at Paris, but to that none but the members 
of the family were admitted. Mr. Corcoran, who 
may be styled the Rothschild of the United States, as 
he has amassed his colossal fortune by government 
loans, was more liberal. Nearly fifteen hundred 
invitations, gotten up in Broadway, were distrib- 
uted the Union over, and, when I opened mine, I 
could almost see inscribed upon it a quotation from 
Shakspeare: ‘1 come to fetch you to the capitol.” 
Of course I accepted, especially as I had promised 
some fair friends to tell them all about it. 


THE SCENE OF THE FESTIVITIES. 


Mr. Corcoran’s house (which fronts on Presi- 
dent’s Square, and has in its rear spacious gardens 








[Price Five Cenrvs. 


with conservatories) is that once purchased by the 
solid men of Boston for their champion expounder, 
but, like the frigate Constitution, there is very little 
of it left as it was then, The saloons and hall 
have been lavishly decorated, and numerous addi- 
tions have been made, including a large: picture- 
gallery, a princely dining-room, and a quaint 
library, well stocked with rare works and choice 
engravings. 

At one end of the picture-gallery, in a bay win- 
dow which forms a fitting shrine, stands the orig- 
inal Greek Slave, by Powers. On the walls are a 
few paintings by the old masters, including a Holy 
Family by Raphael Mengs, which was brought from 
Europe by Joseph Bonaparte. The collection, how- 
ever, is chiefly American, and has fine specimens 
of the genius of Cole, Doughty, Fisher, Sully, 
Huntington, Leutze, Lanman, and a score of other 
artists. For one of Leutze’s small compositions, 
Milton playing on the harpsichord before Cromwell, 
the artist received upward of four thousand dollars. 


THE CEREMONY. 


The appointed hour was eight o'clock ; and be- 
fore that hour the select circle invited to witness 
the ceremony had arrived, and were received by 
Mr. Corcoran, The house was profusely decorated 
with rare exotics grouped in high pyramids, filling 
vases or formed into baskets or bouquets; and 
myriads of wax lights added to the brilliancy of 
the gas. Every thing was done that could have 
been done to give éclat to the scene; yet Bishop 
M‘ilvaine, who had been invited for “ auld ac- 
quaintance” sake to officiate, was non est inventus. 
He probably was accidentally detained ; and Rev. 
Dr. Pyne, of St. John’s Church, was invited at a 
late hour to perform the ceremony. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Corcoran stepped into an 
adjoining room, and soon reappeared with Dr. Pyne 
in full canonicals. Eagerly was his invitation to 
repair to the picture-gallery accepted ; but I doubt 
if any one of the crowd which followed him thith- 
er was prepared for the impressive and beautiful 
tableau which presented itself. 

At the far end of the gallery, as a presiding di- 









































OPENING OF THE SPRING FASHIONS. 
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vinity, was the exquisite chef d'euvre of Powers, 
surrounded by the rarest exotics, pure and white 
as the eloquent marble itself. Before the pedes- 
tal, however, were dense clusters of scarlet azelias, 
which formed an effective back-ground for the bride, 
who was, ofcourse, the * observed of all observers.” 
Never was there a more lovely victim at the altar 
of Hymen, and never did she appear more beauti- 
ful. Rather petite, with a full face, expressive 
eves, and graceful‘ carriage, her portrait then 
would have been worth a king's ransom. She 
wore one of the marvelous combinations of modern 
mantua-making, which almost baffles description, 
unless by some such adept as the fashion purveyor 
for Harper's Magazine. The dress proper was of 
white silk, which was entirely covered with puffed 
tulle, over which was a bertha and a triple-flounced 
skirt of the richest point applique lace. Orange- 
blossoms decked her corsage and her hair, a bridal 
vail of rare lace hung in heavy folds, and glisten- 
ing diamonds, her father’s gift, set off her attire.* 
The bridegroom, who is a slender, gallant-look- 
ing young fellow, combines the Beacon Hill hau- 
teur of his paternal ancestors with the French suav- 
ity of manner and genial disposition of his sunny 
home. Next the bride was her cousin, Miss Hill, 
who, as the first bridemaid, wore white flowers in 
her hair; and Mr. Eustis was flanked by his youn- 
ger brother. On either side were three couples of 
the remaining dozen attendants. Sidney Webster, 
Esq., well known as the private secretary of Pres- 
ident Pierce; M. Camille Dollfus, Second Secreta- 
ry of the French Legation; Messrs. Wright and 
Miles, of the House of Representatives; and Mr. 
Bates, of Boston, formed a fine array of grooms- 
men. Of course they all sported the bridal favor 
in their button-holes. As for the remaining bride- 
maids, Misses Fay, Corcoran, Campbell, Howe, 
Pennington, and Grow, uniformly attired in white, 
studded with tiny pink bouquets, they reminded 
me of the old poet’s description of the queen's at- 
tendants in the ‘‘ Flower and the Leaf:” 
*A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 

Seduced the sons of Heaven to rebel. 

I pass their form, and every charming grace 

Less than an angel would their worth debase. 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind 

Simple yet rich, is fresh within my mind.” 


Dr. Pyne stopped a few paces in front of the 
couple about to be wedded, Mr. Corcoran standing 


‘at his right hand, just in his rear, the attendants 


being on either side. The remainder of the gal- 
lery was filled with the interested witnesses of this 
imposing ceremony. Never was the ritual of the 
church more impressively read. Mr. Corcoran 
gave the bride away; the wedded couple knelt 
upon two prayer-cushions placed before them ; and 
no sooner had the clergyman said “ Amen!” than 
they sealed the rite with a kiss. 

Then commenced the congratulations. Next 
after Mr. Corcoran was the venerable grandmother 
of the bride, Mrs. Commodore Morris, with three 
of her daughters, all. of them, I believe, the wives 
of surgeons in the navy. ‘Other relatives and in- 
timate friends were warm in their wishes for the 
future happiness of the young couple; and after 
receiving these congratulations they went into the 
drawing-room. When they had left the gallery a 
quadrille band entered, and performed during the 
remainder of the evening. As it is Lent there 
was no dancing, although many a tiny foot tapped 
time to the music. 

THE GUESTS. 


Macaulay once said that printed eloquence was 
the most vapid of all eloquence, and how impossi- 
ble is it to catch the evanescent, kaleidoscopic 
colors of a ball-room, in such a manner as to make 
them readable? It is stupid—perhaps an abuse of 
hospitality—to tell the bead-roll of guests, neither 
is it possible te record the dresses, rich in their 
dainty fabrics, or floating like costly cobwebs, 
There were exquisite head-dresses, coquettish 
wreaths, brilliant gems, and—more to be prized 
than all beside—eyes that sparkled with intelli- 
gence and soul. A few must be singled out for 
description, as the classic brick was sent as a spec- 
imen of the whole edifice. 

A PARENTHESIS. 

[The Executive Mansion, it was whispered about, 
was not favored with any invitations, U'intente cor- 
diale between the two sides of the square having 
been ruptured, although it was in that very house 
that Mr. Buchanan, as Mr. Corcoran’s guest, was 
saluted at one minute past twelve on the morning 
of March 4, 1857, by Gilmore’s Massachusetts Band, 
playing ‘ Hail to the Chief.” Mr. Buchanan evi- 
dently has no desire to retain friends, although he 
does not object to use them. ] 

SOME OF THOSE THERE. 


General Cass has rather given up evening enter- 
tainments, but his charming grand-daughter, Miss 
Ledyard, isan able representative. GovernorCobb, 
with his open, pleasant face, the diplomatic Secre- 
tary Thompson, and the austere inheritor of depart- 
mental indebtedness, Postmaster-General Holt, ap- 
peared to enjoy themselves, as did several of the 
“ladies of the Cabinet.’”” The Senate was well 
represented by the accomplished Mr. Kennedy of 
Maryland, and burly Mr. Bright of Indiana. The 
daughter of the latter, recently married to Mr. 
Riggs, was there in her bridal dress, and very rich 
was the lace she wore. 

Lady Napier is at Annapolis with her family, 
ready to embark in the Curagoa when Lord Lyons 
has landed, and I doubt not that she will be glad 
to go. My Lord was present, basking in the smiles 
of beauty as usual; and very attentive was he to 
Mrs. Conrad, who was charmingly dressed in elab- 
orately puffed white tulle, trimmed with violets, 





* Mrs, Debenture, whose husband is in the Treasury 
Department, and whose ideas aro financial, told me con- 
fidentially that these diamonds cost $5000, and that the 
lace was worth at least $5000 more. I thought it unbe- 
coming in her to thus criticise, and will repay her in her 
own coin by declaring that the French bonbons which 
her husband grabbed and pocketed at supper were worth 
at least a V. 
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The Count de Sartiges (who is anxiously awaiting 
permissien to go to Paris om a congé) was accompa- 
nied by his American wife, who never looked bet- 
ter than on this occasion, in white and blue; and 
the best-dressed lady present, after the bride, was 
the wife (not long since Miss Hoffman, of New 
York) of the Vicomte Jules Treilhard, First Secre- 
tary to-the French Legation, whose point lace, 
worn over white satin, was alike admired and en- 
vied. M. De Vaugrigneuse, the Chancelier of the 
Lezation of France, has also married in this Re- 
public, and his wife's lace, worn over pink, was 
pronounced superb. M, Van Limburg is another 
of the diplomatic corps who has formed a nuptial 
alliance here; and the many friends of Miss ’ell 
Cass will be pleased to learn that she is as attract- 
ive and dresses with the same exquisite taste that 
she did before she passed under the flag of the 
Netherlands. Waldemar de Bodisco’s pretty wife, 
whose beauty was heightened by her plain white 
dress, is a subject of the Czar, but his chef, M. 
Stoeckl, is now in St. Petersburg, with his Ameri- 
can wife. [Madame De Bodisco, by-the-way, is 
also there, her sons being in the Imperial army. ] 
As for the foreign chargés, they were out in full 
force, showing the lack of all foundation for the 
absurd rumor that they considered Mr. Corcoran 
blamable for his treatment of their colleague Mu- 
ruagua, who last year made himself somewhat 
conspicuous in attempting to win Miss Corcoran’s 
affections. 

Edward Everett was of course a “star,” and 
was surrounded by many friends, as was his ac- 
complished daughter, Mrs. Los Gringos Wise. The 
stalwart form of Mayor Berrett; the veteran Gen- 
eral Jesup and other officers in full uniform; Col- 
onel Seaton of the National Intelligencer, who last 
week celebrated his “golden wedding,” as it is to 
be hoped Mr. Eustis may; Leutze the artist; Di- 
mitry the scholar and orator, with a bright bud of 
promise by his side; Riggs of this city, and Fay 
of Boston, with others whose autographs make ne- 
gotiable paper gilt-edged; Eames the editorial di- 
plomatist ; in short, there were very many notice- 
able men there, and nearly all were accompanied 
by ladies in elegant costumes. Let me not forget 
District-Attorney Ould, whose features are so cor- 
rectly portrayed in //arper for this week, and whose 
wife is one of the most beautiful and accomplished 
ladies of the faubourg of Georgetown—that is say- 
ing a great deal. 

THE SUPPER. 

There was a tea-room open all the evening, and 
at the extremity of a flower-decked corridor was a 
table, upon which was a trio of huge punch-bowls 
filled with delectable beverages. Later in the 
evening the dining-room was thrown open, and a 
supper-table disclosed which would have done hon- 
or to the skill of Careme, or Soyer, or Vatel. A 
high bride’s cake of course towered over all, but 
there was a profusion of patés, terrapin, game, oys- 
ters, salads, and confectionery of every descrip- 
tion, with the products of well-known vintages. 
The happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Eustis was of course 
a standing toast. Nor did the grave seigneurs fail 
to give themselves up to ‘‘mirth and merriment, 
which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life.” 


LES ADIEUX. 


As midnight approached the guests began to de- 
part after again paying their respects to the happy 
couple. Some of them will to-day meet again at 
a ‘‘ wedding-dinner,” to be given by Mr. Corcoran, 
and to-morrow there is to be a fete champetre at his 
country-seat, upon which he is now making great 
agricultural improvements. And so passed off 
this much talked-of wedding, which really merit- 
ed this hasty chronicle from 

Your faithful correspondent, 
Gro. WASHINGTON JENKINS. 
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GUAY DISPUTE. 
INCE the last number of this journal was 
published intelligence has been received 
that the long-pending dispute with Paraguay 
is at length settled. ‘The President of the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, Urquiza, whose portrait 
we gave in a recent number, and the Minister 
from Brazil, offered their mediation; and with 
their aid a compromise was effected between 
the United States and Paraguay. The dicta- 
tor Lopez agrees, it is said, to grant indemnity 
to the family of the person killed on board the 
Water Witch, and to the Company of which 
Mr. Hopkins was the representative. Beyond 
these facts nothing is yet known of the nature 
of the settlement. 

It is of course satisfactory to think that, not- 
withstanding all the warlike preparations that 
were made, notwithstanding all the cannon, and 
the shells, and the rifles, and other engines of 
war that were sent out to Paraguay in the larg- 
est fleet ever dispatched from these shores, and 
notwithstanding the terrible menaces of the Par- 
aguayans and their doughty chief, there is to 
be no blood-letting afterall. Peace is always 
better, and a good deal cheaper, than war; and 
in no event could the United States gain much 
glory by going to war with Paraguay. On this 
head, then, let us rejoice at the news. 

And let us trust and hope that the compact 
which Commissioner Bowlin has made with 
President Lopez will be faithfully observed on 
both sides. ‘Ihe antecedents of the Paraguay- 
an dictator might justify some anxiety with re- 
gard to the fulfillment of his share of the bar- 
gain. Neither he nor his predecessor, Doctor 





Francia, were ever remarkable for truthfulness 
or good*faith. On the contrary, it 1s due te 
history to state that both have been notorious 
for breaking their word and evading their agree- 
ments whenever any thing was to be gaimed by 
so doing. ‘The records of the State Depart- 
ment furnish pretty full evidence of the habits 
of Lopez in this respect. If, therefore, Com- 
missioner Bowlin departs on his way rejoicing 
without any better security for the honest ful- 
fillment of the new undertakings of Lopez than 
the plighted faith of that potentate, it is possi- 
ble that we may be disappointed, and that the 
country may be called upon to vote more mill- 
ions for other expeditions to Paraguay. 

The real difficulty throughout our relations 
with the Spanish American states has been the 
impossibility of relying on their good faith. We 
have with all these states most excellent treat- 
ies, which, if they were honestly carried out, 
would prevent the possibility of misunderstand- 
ings arising between us, and would render us 
‘a band of brothers.” The misfortune has 
been that no sooner have we concluded a bar- 
gain with any of these countries than it is in- 
stantly broken, and some trumpery or fraudu- 
lent excuse offered. It is thus that the United 
States have been so frequently and so absurdly 
cheated by Nicaragua, New Granada, Paraguay, 
Mexico, and the other southern republics. 

The leading nations of Europe, when they 
exact reparation for injuries from smaller states 
and conclude treaties for the future, frequently 
insist upon obtaining material guarantees for 
the faithful fulfillment of the promises made to 
them. ‘There seems to be an impression ameng 
our statesmen that it would be unconstitutional 
or irregular for the United States to exact ma- 
terial guarantees. On what clause of the Con- 
stitution or other general law this notion rests 
we are unable to say. Should Commissioner 
Bowlin’s mission to Paraguay prove a failure 
through the faithlessness of Lopez, it may be- 
come important to inquire whether there really 
exists any valid objection to the coupling of a 
material guarantee with all future promises 
made to the United States by the Spanish 
American republics. 


RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION 
AND RAILWAY PROSPECTS. 


Ever since the Ist of March railway stocks 
have been on the decline in this market. The 
leading Western railway stocks, such as Galena, 
Rock Island, and Michigan Southern guaran- 
teed, have fallen from three to ten per cent. 
Among the railway stocks nearer home, New 
York Central, which labors under serious dis- 
advantage in being generally distrusted by the 
public, has declined from 79 to 75. At the 
Board of Brokers, from which genuine com- 
mission business has been long since banished, 
nine out of ten members are operating for the 
fall. 

The ostensible ground for the decline which 
has already taken place, and for that which is an- 
ticipated, is the falling off in the receipts on the 
roads. The crop of 1857, though small as com- 
pared with that of 1856, was large as compared 
with that of 1858; and the consequence is that 
the roads have much less grain to carry this 
spring than they had at the same date last year. 
This spring, moreover, the poverty of the West 
operates to curtail the purchases of Western mer- 
chants even below the moderate figures of last 
year. Hence the roads are earning but little 
money, and New York speculators are calcula- 
ting upon a still further decline in the securities 
which represent them. 

Experience teaches that the law of compensa- 
tion operates at the stock exchange as on the 
other marts of life and business. In ordinary 
times, the jobbers of the stock exchange live on 
the spoils of the public. But every now and 
then a spasm convulses the operations on 
‘Change. The public is suddenly seized with 
a desire to buy stocks. It invariably happens 
on these occasions that the jobbers are ready to 
sell, for future delivery, any and every stock at 
a reduction from the current price; and, with 
equal certainty, the jobbers are invariably beat- 
en in the battle. The spoils they have taken 
months or years to amass are lost in a few 
days er weeks. This has been the history of 
the Stock Exchange in New York ever since its 
first establishment. 

There is reason to believe that some such 
spasm may not now be fardistant. For twelve 
months stocks have steadily declined. The de- 
cline has ranged—in the speculative stocks— 
from ten to thirty per cent. The profit has in- 
variably been taken out of the pockets of the 
public and poured into the pockets of the job- 
bers of Wall Street. It seems likely that the 
scene is about to be reversed. 

There never was a time at which the jobbers 
were under heavier contracts for future delivery. 
Taking the three leading Western stocks as an ex- 
ample, to wit: Galena, Rock Island, and Mich- 
igan Southern guaranteed, it is understood that 
the total number of shares in these Companies 
available for stock operations is only about 
12,000, while the jobbers at this moment have 





contracted to deliver at prices below those cur-' 


rent to-day at least 40,000 shares. In the 
event of an active demand springing up for 


_ shares, these deliveries could only be made at 
a heavy and perhaps a ruinous loss, 

Nor is it unrgasonable to suppose that such 
‘a demand may arise. The prospects of the 
crop are most flattering from New York to 
Minnesota; the verdict of farmers is, that the 
area sown in wheat is larger than usual, and the 
prospect more promising than ever before at 
this season. The West only needs a good crop 
to renew the activity of 1856. Nor is this all. 
The revulsion of 1857 compelled all the Western 
railways to adopt measures of economy. Need- 
less expenditures have been curtailed; unneces- 
sary employés have been discharged; the cest 
of working the railroads has been reduced with- 
in the narrowest possible limits. ‘To take the 
Michigan Southern as an example, the working 
expenses have been reduced from seventy-five 
to abont fifty-five per cent. of the receipts. 

It is natural to suppose that these economics 
and the improved prospect of the West must 
tell in the end. 

We therefore advise our friends who own 
railway stock not to par’ with it at present 
prices ; but, on the contrary. it they have bought 
at high rates, and if they have money to spare, 
rather to average their interest at the present 
low rates than to sacrifice their property for the 
benefit of the Wall Street jobbers. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE NEXT 
CONGRESS. 

Ir is now pretty clear that the Democracy 
will be in a minority in the Congress which 
will mect in December next. In view of this 
fact, it is curious to speculate on the probable 
fate of some of the leading questions which that 
body will be called upon to determine. 

The only new States which may be confi- 
dently expected to apply for admission are Co- 
lona and Utah. Colona, which is the name 
of the Pike’s Peak gold region, may have pop- 
ulation enough to demand admission asa State, 
if the present promise of the gold region be ful- 
filled ; whether Congress would insist on its re- 
maining a year in the Territorial condition is 
not certain. If admitted, it would probably 
give the Northern party two more votes in the 
Senate. Utah will demand admission as a 
State; this failing, as of course it must, the 
Mormons will then demand a realization of 
‘* popular sovereignty” in their Territory, name- 
ly, the right to elect Territorial officers in ac- 
cordance with the views expressed by the lead- 
ers of the Northern party on the Kansas Ques- 
tion. That the petition will be denied is cer- 
tain; but the embarrassment of some of the 
Northern advocates of squatter sovereignty will 
be severe. 

It is possible that applications may be made 
for the organization of fresh Territories to be 
carved out of Texas, or other vacant land at the 
South.’ Arizona may demand admission as a 
State. The wealth of the South, and the in- 
creasing gains of the cotton growers, will natu- 
rally induce them to seek a counterpoise to the 
increase of the North. The first application 
for admission by a Southern Territory like Ari- 
zona would revive the slavery controversy in a 
worse shape than ever. 

Had the Democracy possessed a majority of 
Congress, the endeavor to reopen the slaye- 
trade would undoubtedly have been renewed. 
As it is, a test vote may be taken to see wheth- 
er, as is commonly supposed, the advocates of 
that measure are on the increase. 

From the evident temper of the country it is 
not probable that any further efforts will be 
made to interfere with Cuba or Nicaragua for 
the present. These questions will be left open 
for use at the next Presidential election. Nor 
is it likely that the tariff or the national 
finances can occupy much of the time of the 
new Congress. By the time it meets the coun- 
try will be recovering so fast that no proposal 
to increase the customs duties will receive at- 
tention. 

Comparing the prospect with that of former 
years, the coast is pretty clear for new ques- 
tions. 





YHA LOUNSER. 


A WORD WITH THE HON. YANKEE DOODLE. 


“A Frrenp or ComFort” writes to the Times 
to know why railroad companies should not make 
distinctions in the comfort of travel corresponding 
to those of accommodation at hotels. Why should 
every body be compelled to travel like every body 
else, whether he wishes to or not, whether he would 
willingly pay twice the fare for greater comfort or 
not—why, in a word, should the value of money 
suddenly stop at the window of a ticket-office, and 
ten dollars buy no more pleasure and comfort in a 
day’s journey to Boston than five dollars ? 

The moment before, in the same city, the ten 
dollars would purchase better lodging and fare 
than the five; and the same sum, directly the trav- 
eler reaches Boston, will have a similar power. 
But the moment it touches the rail it is paralyzed. 

Nobody who has traveled on any European rail- 
way but has remarked the greater variety of ac- 
commodation, and the incessant recognition of the 











individual. An English railway carriage is de- 
lightful. The coupé in a German train is equally 





so. The proverb of travel, indeed, extremely cur- 
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rent among travelers of limited means is, that 
princes, fools, and Americans travel first-class in 
Germany. Then princes, fools, and Americans are 
very sensible people. And why should not Amer- 
icans do at home what they find so delightful 
abroad ? 

The old diligence in Europe offered the utmost 
choice in the most limited space. There was the 
coupé in front, with glass windows all round, so 
that the three travelers—it held no more—could 
see every thing and be entirely secure. Then the 
interieur, or coach part, immediately behind the 
coupé, with doors at the side, like an ordinary close 
carriage of four seats, and of lesser price. Behind 
this the rotonde, with a door at the back and seats 
at the sides, like an omnibus, catching all the dust, 
and of still smaller price, And last of all, over the 
coupé, in front, and on the top of the whole, the 
banquette—the top of the coach, as we should say 
of a stage-coach— with a chaise-top and leather 
apron, sometimes, but otherwise open to the weath- 
er, the price being least of all. 

Here, in a vehicle carrying about sixteen pas- 
sengers, there were four rates of fare. 

The obvious objection to corresponding arrange- 
ments with us is, of course, that it tends to main- 
tain those differences of rank that we do not rec- 
ognize. ‘*Go to thunder with your coupés, and 
your first-class and second-class!” says the Hon- 
orable Yankee Doodle in Tammany Hall. ‘We 
are all men, Sir—‘ A man’s a man for a’ that’—Mr. 
Chairman!” (Three cheers for the Hon. Yankee 
Doodle, and a groan for the coupés.) 

Exactly so, Mr. Chairman; but a man is not a 
rich man for a’ that; and since we have the Ever- 
ett House, and Astor, and the houses in Cortlandt 
Street, and the taverns in Water Street, and ev- 
ery body is suited to his mind and his means—and 
since, fellow-citizens, we do have second-class 
trains and emigrant cars—and since, even in this 
free and enlightened country, and at the present 
point of the Millennium, dirt is dirt, and stench is 
stench—why shouldn’t money buy as much com- 
fort as it does of every other merchantable com- 
modity ? 

Dirt is not democracy, and inconvenience and 
stupidity are not the rights of man; and since the 
special object of the Hon. Yankee Doodle, whether 
he spouts in Tammany or shins in Wall Street, is 
to make money, why should he be so anxious to 
deprive money of its value ? 

Upon the New York Central Railroad the spirit 
of improvement has recently introduced shelves 
upon which passengers may lay themselves at 
night ‘* to sleep—perchance to”—lie awake, as the 
‘*Mount Vernon Papers” have so pathetically in- 
formed us. This is a beginning. Let it try the 
car of six seats next, like the English carriage, so 
that parties may have the advantage of steam and 
the pleasure of a private carriage—which is still 
permitted, we believe. The Honorable Yankee 
Doodle has not yet denounced the private carriage. 
Honest man! He speaks with admiration of the 
being who “drives his own carriage.” ‘‘I thought 
him a gentleman because he kept a gig !” 

In any case let the honorable gentleman state 
clearly that if it is undemocratic to have different 
prices and accommodations in journeying, so it is 
to have them every where else; and let him follow 
out that proposition at his leisure, and report at 
the next meeting. 

Meanwhile the Lounger moves the first reading 
of the bill entitled An Act to secure the Worth of 
Money in Railway Traveling. 





THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


P. D.,Jun., writes to know something more about 
the literary profession, and justly thinks that it is 
a subject upon the discussion of which the Lounger 
should never close his columns. Granting, he 
says, that without genius no writer can ever reach 
the loftiest position, but claiming that every young 
man of average ability ‘‘can by proper exertions 
succeed in any thing he chooses,” he asks, ‘* what 
is the writer’s preparation ?” 

Of course a question 80 broadly asked, contem- 
plates the writer not as an author in any particu- 
lar department of science or art, but in general 
literature, in what is called the belles letires. Now 
let us ask P. D., Jun., a question in turn. What 
should be the preparation of a man who proposes 
to write upon botany—upon comparative anatomy 
—upon the age of Elizabeth—upon the school of 
Raphael or the Greek sculpture? His answer to 
that question involves the reply to his own. 

That is to say, if a young man of fair literary 
ability, ‘with a great taste and inclination for 
and willingness to make the greatest exertions to 
pursue the profession of Authorship,” resolves to 
devote himself to it, he evidently means to choose 
general literature; to write essays, sketches, tales, 
novels, criticisms, and perhaps to concentrate him- 
self at length upon some history, or serious and 
solid work. 

His preparation, therefore, must be the study 
of general literature, and his scholarship will de- 
pend for its accuracy, profundity, and extent upon 
circumstances of health, time, pecuniary means, 
and temperament. In the Greek and Latin 
tongues, and in the leading modern languages, 
there is a certain classical pure literature apart 
from the scientific. With that literature such an 
aspirant must make himself somewhat familiar. 
At the same time a natural curiosity, and perhaps 
a peculiar tendency, will lead him to some knowl- 
edge of the chief sciences. 

But this cultivation is but oiling his limbs. 
Without the musele all the oil, and the desire, and 
the resolution will not enable him to wrestle. 
With the muscle it sometimes adorns, sometimes 
impedes his action, 

There is no recipe for rainbows, and who wants 
to make only a cloud? ir E. B, Lytton—dear, 
delightful Bulwer!—with his superb foppery of 
Philosophy, in his brilliant “ Pelham” describes the 
Preparation for writing a novel. “ All mankind,” 


he says, ‘is the field the novelist should cultivate 
—all truth the moral he should strive to bring 





a 
el, I would first make myself an acute, active, 
and vigilant observer of men and manners. 
ondly, I would, after having thus noted effects by 
action in the world, trace the causes by books and 
meditation in my closet. It is then, and not till 
then, that I would study the lighter graces.” 

That is to say, the novelist must know men and 
books thoroughly. But ought not the historian 
to do the same to write history properly? Is there 
any possible knowledge that would not, directly 
or remotely, be of great service to any man writ- 
ing upon any subject? In this passage the beau- 
tiful Bulwer leads us gently by the still waters of 
platitude, as usual. 

The practical difficulties of the literary career 
at this time and in this country have been already 
considered by the Lounger in No. 103 of the sec- 
ond volume of the Weekly. If any young man 
disbelieves what is said there let him make the 
trial, and, while he makes it, take with him the 
Lounger’s heartiest sympathy and warmest wishes 
for success. ‘The sailor knows about the tropic 
heats, the polar cold, the equatorial storms, and 
the long death of Pacific calms. He knows also 
the soft scudding with stu’n-s'ls set before the 
balmy Trades. When the landsman hails him, 
shall that sailor swear that it is a!l soft scudding 
with stu’n-s'ls set ? 

Ifthe does, you have but to read the words aloud 
to hear that he answers lixe a goose 

re 
THE YORICK OF “COLUMBIA.” 

Tne exquisite humor of pulling a chair from 
under some one who is seating himself, so that he 
falls on the floor and breaks his arm or jars his 
nerves; the drollery of leaving stuffed figures 
against doors at night to fall upon the maids who 
open them, and scare them into fainting fits or 
worse; pouring pails of water out of windows upon 
persons passing in the street, etc., are perform- 
ances of which the humor is only equaled by the 
sparkling wit.of knocking a man on the head with 
a club, picking his pocket, or cutting his leg with 
a knife. What capital jokes these things are! 
What fun it is! What raciness of invention these 
jokes show in the performers! What frolic humor! 

Bat the best witticism of this year, and one 
which adds another very green leaf to the bays 
that bloom upon the ever-youthful brows of our 
cherished ‘‘Columbia,” was the announcement pub- 
lished on the morning of Saturday, April 2, of the 
death of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College. 
How his friends out of the city must have relished 
the joke! How his family, in all its branches, 
must have enjoyed the exhilarating humor of the 
thing! They knew nothing of it, of course. They 
open their morning paper, and stumble upon the 
notice in the sad record of grief, which is implied 
in the obituary department! How they laugh! 
What a vision of hilarity and innocent mirth rises 
upon the mind! 

If we could only know the author of this excel- 
lent comedy, it would give us great pleasure to in- 
treduce him to our readers. He is a fellow of in- 
finite jest. But what a pity it is that whoever is 
guilty of a * practical joke” which brings the most 
shocking pain upon innocent and helpless people is 
either a fool or a knave! 





THE APOSTLE OF HUMBUG. 

Tut path of Barnum in Britain is not altogether 
strewn with roses, notwithstanding the stories of 
his successes at St. James’s Hall. The ‘‘ Apostle 
of Humbug” went to Bristol to lecture upon his 
favorite art. The Bristolians went to hear and 
to pay. That was all delightful to the Apostle. 
Payees always find the process of payment endur- 
able. But the Bristol Advertiser fires at the Apos- 
tle like a watchman springing his rattle at a thief, 
and thus says of him, in very vigorous rhetoric, 
what a good many people thought who have never 
heard his lecture but have read his book : 

**The man who baptizes lies, excuses frauds, and boasts 
of cunning—who insults common sense while he trades 
upon curiosity—who thrives by ingenuity without scru- 
ple, and audacity without shame—who mocks simplicity 
as dishonor, and honesty as silliness—who assumes a 
germ of rascality to exist in every human breast, and an 
element of folly to attach to every human mind—whose 
gospel consists in the philosophy of ‘doing’ and avoiding 
being * done’—whose profits are increased by the confes- 
sion of his tricks, and whose doctrines are themselves only 
new tricks to augment his profits—this being has been 
among us—has publicly exhibited himself like one of his 
own monsters—has made his body, his mind, his soul, 
his hardened conscience, and his ignominious life the 
various commodities in a market where every purchaser 
must cither be a fool to be so swindled, or a rogue ambi- 
tious to excel in the art of swindling.” 

This is a strong statement, and yet what is the 
Aposile of Humbug but an illustration of the neces- 
sary result of a mercantile principle which may be 
summed up in the formula “‘ The deuce take the 
hindmost?” The processes of stock-gambling are 
not an iota superior in morality or respectability to 
the gulling of the public by Barnum, and they are 
not half so innocent. 

The Lounger has said it before, and he will very 
probably say it several times more. In the case 
of the Apostle, whose career is so unpleasantly con- 
spicuous, there isa difference of degree in what we 
may, if we are nervous, call gulling, but if we are 
in good health we might as well brand directly as 
swindling, cheating, et cetera, a difference in de- 
gree but not in kind from that of the merchant 
who sells a case of goods as the last in the market, 
when there are fifty more up stairs, or in fact com- 
mits any other of the innumerable dodges of trade 
which are called “sharp,” “clever,” “darned 
shrewd,” et cetera, 

Success is a pleasant kind of tinsel! It covers 
up so much rubbish with such a pretty gauzy hue 
and textuve through which we all play so hard 
that we can not see, just as we admire the sofa on 
which we are sitting, as a sofa, without alluding 
to our consciousness that it is an economical bed; 
or, as when a man is dining with a friend and hears 
the children in the next room relating how mam- 
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For me, if I were to write a nov- | 


Sec- 





ma said she wished that stupid Mr. Higginbottom 
} 


wouldn't be always coming to dinner, he pretends 
not to hear, but talks cheerfully of the pleasant 


+ sickles business. 


spring weather and the shocking 
Ifthe Apostle of Humbug, having invested a com- 
fortable million, had settled quietly somewhere, 


| and kept his name out of the papers, ten years 


hence wouldn't it have been a little impolite to al- 
lude to woolly horses, and mermaids, and India 
rubber negresses? Suppose he had purchased a 
place in Bristol, England, and held his tongue, he 
would have been quite the same man, his income 
would be based upon acquisitions made in the 
doubtful manner, but would the Bristol Advertiser 
have felt called upon to denominate him ‘ this foul 
brained apostate from humanity ?” 

Was it not said of old time, ‘“ It is good to have 
a scape-goat?” 

“THE CULPRIT FAY." 

Tne recent republication of this charming poem 
of Drake's by Messrs, Rudd & Cayleton has given 
occasion to some correspondence iu the papers. 

The poem was announced as illustrated by Mr. 
Ehninger, and with the fresh recollection of his 
exquisite drawings of the Miles Standish, of which 
the Lounger spoke warmly at the time of their is- 
sue, but none too warmly, the dainty typography 
for which the publishers are noted, and the airy 
grace of the themes to be illustrated, promised a 
rare book. 

It came, and was a very pretty book, with a 
small vignette design of a quasi-Cupid urging a 
boat — which was the sum of the illustrations! 
The artist immediately put himself right with the 
public, by disclaiming any knowledge of an inten- 
tion to represent him as dlustrating the poem. 

Here it was probable the matter would end; 
and whoever purchased the book, although he 
would not get an illustrated edition, would get a 
delicately tinted, printed, and bound copy of the 
pretty poem, 

But directly upon Mr. Ehninger’s letter came 
another from Mr. Joseph Rodman Drake DeKay, 
announcing that the edition was published without 
the authority of the family of the late Dr. Drake, 
and that ‘the sale is.peremptorily stopped.” He 
added: “It was the desire of the author that his 
poems should not be published ; and to prevent it, 
a few copies of this and others were printed some 
years since for private circulation, and a copy- 
right registered. It is doubtless in ignorance of 
these facts that these gentlemen now issue it. 
Several other editions of ‘The Culprit Fay’ have 
appeared at various times, which have, as in this 
case, been immediately suppressed.” 

This would seem to be final, nor has any one 
the right to dispute the assertion as to the desire 
of Dr. Drake. But it is distinctly stated in Duyck- 
inck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature that “a 
fastidious selection, including ‘The Culprit Fay,’ 
was made from Drake's poems and published in 
1836 (’35?) by the poet’s only child, his daugh- 
ne, > 

That work is certainly a publication. It lies 
before the Lounger as he writes, and the dedica- 
tion is, ‘* To her father’s friend, Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, these poems are respectfully inscribed by the 
author’s daughter ;” and on the title-page, ‘* New 
York, George Dearborn, Publisher, 1835.” Was 
this book ever suppressed ? 

And if it were, what a pity! The Cyclopedia, 
queting some notes of Mr. James Lawson upon 
Drake, says indeed that when copies of all his po- 
ems that could be collected were brought to Drake 
upon his death-bed, he said, ‘“‘ Burn them; they 
are valueless.” 

But skould a manly modesty at such a moment 
be interpreted as a prohibition of the publication 
of such poems? Drake himself had published in 
the /vening Post as one of the Croaker §- Co. The 
** American Flag” was among his contributions un- 
der that name. And now that the world has 
passed upon “* The Culprit Fay ;” now that it is al- 
most unique in literature as a creation of the pure 
fancy, unassisted by the usual atmosphere or ac- 
cessories of romance; now that his ode to our flag 
is familiar to all American hearts as the noblest 
ode ever written to any flag; now that his name 
is enshrined in our literary Pantheon, and his 
works in many forms are a pride and pleasure, 
ought there to be any more suppression? Are 
not the memory of such a man, his works and his 
fame in their degree, the property of his nation 
and mankind ? 

canals 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

Tue box is so full thht the Lounger would glad- 
ly show it to his many friends, that they might 
the more easily understand why their communica- 
tions, whick they intend to have printed in full, re- 
ceive so brief a word of acknowledgment. Let 
them remember that they are all read by the 
Lounger—so they have their revenge, after all! 








—Newtuir Fay, Camden, New Jersey, will be 
glad to learn that C. H. Webb is a person, and not 
aname merely, Nellie thinks that he is a poet, 
too. 





—JAKeE, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, who writes 
of the family perplexity, might refer the case of the 
cows and bulls to some neighboring d—nk—y. Or 
does he suppose the Lounger to be a kind of Vicar 
of Bray? If he be serious let him write again, 





—The Lounger adds the last word to the pre- 
vious answer because J. H., of Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, feels aggrieved by his answer to the ques- 
tion of the presidency of the Panama Railroad. 
The Lounger suggested that to ask him sucha ques- 
tion was like inquiring for a royal Bengal tiger at 
atoy-shop. He had no idea that his correspond- 
ent asked him seriously. 





—C. Ii. W., Podunk, criticises the statue of Eve 
by Bartholomew, of which a print was published 
in the Weekly of March 19. He says that she 


—— 





seems rather to have eaten a poppy-bud than an 
apple; and that, in fact, the fruit lies at her feet 
“unnibbled.” The other point of his eriticism is 
the neglizence of the very simple drapery ef the 
figure. But if C. LH. W. will look upon it as a 
figure of Eve dreaming of the Paradise-she has 
—* it was so sweet and fair !”—he will be recon- 
ciled to her face. And for the apple, let him re- 
member that the one he sees may not be the fatal 
apple, but one that has fallen from the same tree ; 
and if it be the same apple, then the leaf hides the 
bite. The drapery seems to the Lounger emi- 
nently proper, for the very reason tlfat it is not 
precise. 





—Cuaret Hitz wishes to know of the arith- 
nometer, a calculating machine mentioned some 
time since in the Jndependance Belge, which is there 
stated to be in use in the house of the Rothschilds, 
and for which the writer prophesies as general a 
use as for letter-presses. Who will tell something 
more about it ? 

—Sanau JAne’s lines to the author of “ Mary 
Ann” are respectfully declined. 





—A wovtp-ne Fencen, Washington City, de- 
sires illustrated directions for fencing in the Week- 
ly. But does he think they would be of interest 
to “the thousands” who do not care about the 
agile art? The Lounger will answer his other 
question next week. 





—A. Pry Cor, Philadelphia, sends a very pleas- 
ant letter describing the flowering of an apricot- 
tree in the yard behind a house in the lower part 
of Walnut Street, in Philadelphia, and of a swarm 
of busy bees that settled upon it as he looked. 
‘** A bunch of heart’s-ease growing up beside a curb- 
stone in Wall Street” would not have surprised 
him more. 

Where could the bees have come from? Clearly 
from the nearest hives—from West Philadelphia, 
with acres of brick and mortar and the Schuylkill 
River between. 





—Joun Hawkrns, Louisville, Kentucky, an- 
swers Karmel the Scout, who wishes to know the 
place ** where hoops are worn no more,” by saying 
that in Trigg County, Southern Kentucky, ‘he can 
see three ladies walk a ‘ terbakker-row’ "—which is 
about three feet in breadth. 





—Tommy Trrry-movse reminds the Lounger 
that Dickens did not originate spontaneous com- 
bustion as a means of disposing of his characters, 
but that Captain Marryatt had applied the same 
process to the father of Jacob Faithful. 


—Emiie asks the author of the lines— 


“It is a bitter task to count 
Each hour by throbs of pain.” 





—G. S., New York, writes tolerable verses, if 
““Now Comes the Beauteous Spring” is a speci- 
men. But he knows, as we all do, that tolerable 
verses are intolerable. 





—*A Man’s Answer to ‘A Woman's Poem,’” 
in the February number of //arper's Magazine, is 
good, but too long. 





—D. W., Covington, Kentucky. ‘My En- 
chanted Home” is pretty ; but it is hardly poetry. 
Is it? 

—M. S. B. D. 8., Early Grove, Mississippi, who 
agrees with the Lounger’s view of the Washington 4 
tragedy, is heartily thanked for his genereus note. 
But it would not be fair for the Lounger to reprint 
his own words at such length. 








—B. E., Canajoharie, wishes to know the name 
of the author of ‘‘ The Vestiges of Creation.” It 
is still a vexed question, notwithstanding it is au- 
thoritatively settled every year or two. The au- 
thorship was given with great confidence for a long 
time, but as it proved erroneously, to Mr. Cham- 
bers. Sir Richard Vivyan’s claim is not yet dis- 
proved, we believe. 

—Bessiz Ber, Dunleith, Illinois, declares, ia 
four pages, that if “‘ they” could only be “ seen as 
they are”—by which the Lounger understands the 
inhabitants ef that town—‘‘ you would be lost in 
admiration,” That is not an opinion peculiar to 
Dunleith, Illinois, The city of New York is of the 
same mind, 





—S. L.’s poem of “ Ladies and Biddies” has 
some good lines, but is much too unequal for pub- 
lication. Let him not be hurt by the brevity of 
this note, but try again—and put the length into 
strength. 





—J. G. M., Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania, sends 
‘*a voluntary contribution to the Literature of the 
Age,” which the Lounger respectfully declines. 


—A. F., Cincinnati, sends a song called ‘‘ Forget 
and Forgive.” The Lounger will try to do both. 





—B., Wilmington, North Carolina, will see that 
it is better to make no unnecessary enemies, A 
rule worth remembering. 





—Youne Desarter, Hannibal, Missouri, desires 
a list of questions for Lyceum Debate. But sure- 
ly the wit of a society in the Mississippi valley 
which is able to discuss questions is able to invent 
them? Find them in current history all the time. 
Thus: Is Louis Napoleon an able, or only a lucky, 
man? Was the coup of the second December mor- 
rally justifiable? Ought our national Post-office 
department to be self-supporting ? 





—D. M., Elmira, New York, sends an interest 
ing account of Dr. Garth, but the facts have been\ 
already published by the Lounger. 
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THE FAST MAN’S NECKERCHIEF IN 1800. 


THE FUNERAL OF EMILIO 
DANDOLO, AT MILAN. 


THE engraving on opposite page will not only be 
interesting to Americans as a faithful portraiture 
of a funeral procession in Italy ; it will claim their 
attention as an important landmark in history. 
The person whose corpse was borne to the grave in 
the procession depicted on the preceding page was 
one of Italy’s foremost patriots, Though only 
twenty-nine years of age, Emilio Dandolo had al- 
ready attracted general attention among his coun- 
trymen. 

The son and heir of one of the richest and great- 
est nobles of Milan, Count Dandolo, Emilio had, at 
an age when but few youths have any serious aims, 
obtained a commission in the Piedmontese Bersag- 
lieri, and had served gallantly during the cam- 
paigns of Charles Albert. Returning home at the 
close of the war, he had closely identitied himself 
with the party known as “ Young Italy,” whose 


} 








platform is the sentence of the immortal Marin— 
**We do not desire reforms in the Austrian admin- 
istration in Italy; we want to get rid of Austrians 
altogether.” Emilio Dandolo, whose rank, address, 
and military service rendered him eminently con- 
spicuous, was soon acknowledged as a leader of his 
party. It was the hope and belief of the people of 
the Milanese that, when the day came to strike a 
final blow for Italy and against the foreigner, their 
young noble would then be found in the front of 
the fight. And when that fight had been won, 
and Italy had been declared independent, they be- 
lieved and hoped that their young champion would 
again be found foremost among those who con- 
tended against French intrigue and domestic cabal 
for the sake of establishing a safe and united Ital- 
ian government. 

So, when death bereft Italy of Emilio Dandolo, 
there was weeping and mourning throughout Mi- 
lan. 

It was on Washington's birthday they buried 
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him. The Austrians tried to prevent the funeral. 
They would have thrust the corpse into any ditch. 
But the popular feeling was so explosive, the rank 
of the family so eminent, that the foreign despots 
were fain to swallow their desires, and Emilio Dan- 


dolo was publicly buried. The chief mourners were 


| all young men, friends of the deceased ; men, for the 


—— 


most part, who had borne arms during the brief and 
unsuccessful struggle for Italian independence in 
1848. They bore the corpse into the church, and 
there were met by Austrian officers, who, after the 
priests had performed their office, forbade the car- 
rying of the body to the cemetery, adding that a 
youth of such rank should not be interred with the 
po} ulace. 

Ihe father, the aged Count Dandolo, a stern, 
iron-gray noble, replied : 

‘*T am satistied that my son shall rest with his 
people in the common cemetery.” 

And the cortége moved on, the people declaring 
that, as the Austrians had prevented the digging 
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of a grave, they would dig one with their knives 
and their nails, When the procession, led by friars 
and nuns, and accompanied by ten or twelve thou- 
sand people, passed the Lion of the Porta Orien- 
tale, some headstrong youths rushed forward and 
strewed the bier with white and red camelias, 
which, with the leaves, constituted a tri-color— 
red, white, and green. Shouts of * Italy forever!” 
‘* Long live Independence !” accompanied the corpse 
to its last abode; and the orators of the day, warm- 
ing at the sight, delivered speeches which, at any 
other time, would have secured them a perpetual 
lodging in an Austrian dungeon. 

Needless to remark that, as soon as the throng 
dispersed, the Austrian spies designated, and the 
Austrian police seized, the leaders in the cere- 
mony, who were forthwith incarcerated. The in- 
telligence of the fact aroused great excitement 
among the Italians, but strong patrols of horse 
kept them down. Should war break out, how- 
ever, the funeral of Emilio Dandolo will be remem- 
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bered by the Italians a+ one of the precursors of 
the struggle—as moimcutous to them as the dis- 
putes of John Hancock with the colonial author- 
ities of Massachusetts were in the history of the 
American struggle for Independence. 





LITERARY. 


Tue Mernopist fs a novel, strange as the title 
may seem, and a good novel, with an introduction 
by a worthy and trustworthy clergyman. The 
scenes and characters are found among that noble 
army of men—we had almost called them martyrs 
—who have made the wilds of America resound 
with prayers and praise. These scenes are well 
sketched, andthe lives of Methodist clergymen in 
the distant circuits furnish a wealth of romance for 
the pen of Miriam Fletcher, the author. (Derby & 
Jackson.) 

More asovut Jxsvs is the pleasant title of a 
little gem in the line of children’s books published 
by Harper & Brothers, by the author of ‘‘ Peep 
of Day,” etc. It contains many of the incidents 
in the life of Christ, told in simple words for the 
capacity of the very young, illustrated by excel- 
lent cuts, and altogether making the best extant 
book for a mother or a teacher to use in impressing 
on the mind of a child the story of Jesus. 

Tue Lire or Nortu American INsEcts, by 
B. Jaeger, is a timely and excellent work from 
the press of Harper & Brothers. Professor Jaeger 
is thoroughly acquainted with his subject. He 
has made it his specialty during a large part 
of his life. No one is better fitted, therefore, for 
such a task, and no one could better accomplish it. 
The agriculturist will find here much that he nev- 

“er before knew of the habits and usefulness of cer- 
tain of the insects he daily encounters; every one 
wiil find a fund of information, a world of wonders 
in insect life, made manifest by the researches of 
eur author. 

Tue Romance anp 1Ts Hero (Harper & Broth- 
ers) is a novel of rather uncommon delicacy and 
finish. The dreams of a dreamer which are real- 
ized, yet, like all the dreams of life, not realized as 
hoped, form the web of the story. A more quiet, 
delightful companion for an evening’s reading than 
this story can hardly be imagined. It contrasts, 
in this respect, so decidedly with many of the pop- 
ular novels of the day, and, indeed, with the popu- 
lar style of novel, that it is the more refreshing on 
this aecount. 
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CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY Cc. H. STANLEY, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. W. H. (Cold Spring). On reconsideration you will 
find that Problem XX. can not be solved your way. 
This also to W. B., Jun. (Passaic), F. L., and G. B. 
Solutions to Problem XX. are to hand as follows: 
from * Jep" (Danbury, Conn.), L. W. H. (Kingsville, O.), 
J. F. T. (Boston), J. R. J. (Baltimore), K. R., S. T., and 
h. M. To * Marta’ we would observe that the fact 
of her King having been in check does not militate 
against his power of castling, provided that he has not 
been moved, and that he be not in check at the time 
ef intended castling.———* Br_iairg” (Philadelphia). 
Emphatically, No! in answer to your query as to the ad- 
missibility of Problems wherein the first move may be 
*P takes P en passant.” Could you shoot a bird flying 
if it had not risen from the earth? The position sent 
appears sound, but two-move Problems are rarely ac- 
ceptable.‘ Jaconvus."" The reason just stated is 
also applicabie to the contribution of your young friend, 
C. E. H., ef whom we shall be glad to hear further. We 
print yeur clever three-move stratagem this week. 
8. P. is right in his solutions, but. his inclosure is not 
quite up te the mark this.time. Dr. R. (Philadel- 
phia). In your six-meve Problem, No. LXIX., how 
about Kt to Q'5 disc. check, for White's second move? 
. F. ‘The match just concluded in Paris between 
Messrs. Morphy and Mongredien was played even. Its 
result was as nearly so as one could expect under the 
circumstances; namely, Morphy 7, Mongredien 0, drawn 
1,—__-—* Vinpex,” and many other friends who have 
favored us with their views regarding Problem XIX., 
shall have due consideration between date present and 
that ensuing our next issue. Ad interim, we take the 
epportunity to correct a slight errer into which we were 
led by friend “‘Szexxx.” The mate is claimed in four in 
place of five moves. 























PROBLEM XXIL 
By “sacoBbvue.” 
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WHITE. _.. — 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XXI. 


WuiITn. Back. 
1. B to K 8 (dise ch) K moves (*) 
2. Qto K Kt 6 (ch) K takes Q 
8. P becomes Kt (double ch) K moves 


4. Kt to K 6 checkmate 


(*) Should Bishop take Queen, White mates the third 
move by at once Knighting his Pawn, etc. 





Morrny IN Paris.—The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Zimes says: 

‘* Mr. Morphy, who does not leave for the United States 
for some weeks yet, continues to play chess at the Café 
de la Régence and in society against all comers, and in- 
variably with the same remarkable success, Veople do 
not play with the American champion now with the ex- 
pectation of beating him, but for the honor of being able 





to say in after time that they have played with him; be- 
cause his reputation already surpasses that of Philidor or 
Labourdonnais in the time in which they lived. Lately 
the President of the London Chess Club, Mr. Mongredien, 
came to Paris to satisfy himself as to the real merit of 
Morphy's playing, and as to the rank he ought t#occupy. 
Mr. Mongredien and Mr, Morphy played eight games, 
one of which, the first one, was drawn, while the others 
were gained by Mr. Morphy. In this trial of skill two 
facts were remarked in regard to Mr. Morphy’s playing 
which are almost universally remarked in his games 
when contesting with a first-rate player. These are that 
he seldom wins the first game, and that up to say the 
twentieth move he rarely shows any superiority over his 
competitor. It is only atter that point in the game that 
he commences those extraordinary and unlooked-for 
moves which astonish the audience and crush his antag- 
onist beyond hope of recovery. 

* Mr. Morphy is now engaged at the Café de la Régence 
in a most singular game of chess with a party of aima- 
teurs numbering one hundred. These hundred persons 
have subscribed to give Mr. Morphy a public dinner be- 
fore his departure, but before that event comes off they 
are playing a game thus: The hundred are divided into 
five sections ot twenty each, who are to play among them- 
selves until one of the twenty is acknowledged the victor 
of the others. When each of the categories shall have 
thus selected one of their as their champion, the 
five champions are to play against Morphy at odds grad- 
uated to the respective strength of each category.” 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Frankiis Square, Saturday, April 9, 1859. 

Tue business of the port has been moderate through- 
out the week, though cotton continues very speculative, 
and the imports of Dry Goods are unusually large. 
Most of the Southern buyers are supplied. Western 
buyers are taking more goods than was expected. 

Money continues to rule at 4 @ 5 for call loans, the 
brokers being amply supplied at the lower figure. In 
the discount market 5 is the lowest regular quotation for 
first-class short acceptances; for good endorsed six 
months’ paper the rate is 6@7. Exchange on Europe 
is very strong; we quote sterling at -109§ @ 110, and 
franes at 5.11¢ @ 5.15}. The export of specie is about 
the old average, previous to the panic. 

Stocks are steadier than they were last week. The 
low prices have attracted some purchasers from outside, 
aud the efforts of the bears to hammer down the market 
have not been as successful as heretofore. Stocks of all 
kinds are very scarce, and, with the revival of the coun- 
try, are likely to be scarcer still. 





TV ‘a ‘Tr > 
WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Saturday, April 9, 1859. 
Tue Wholesale Produce Markets have been quite 
heavy for Breadstuffs, and prices have generally declined. 
The demand has been limited. Home dealers have been 
the principal buyers....Cotton has been less active; 
prices, however, have not varied much....A fair busi- 
ness has been transacted in Provisions, but at irregular 
prices, ...Coffee and Molasses have attracted more at- 
tention, while Sugars, Teas, Spices, Rice, Hay, Hops, 
Seeds, ‘Tobacco, Naval Stores, and Wool have been less 
sought after....Hides have been more freely offered at 
easier prices, yet have been very moderately dealt in, ... 
Sole Leather has been in fair request at full rates.... 
The movements in Dry Goods have been restricted. 
Stocks and prices, however, have not varied remarkably. 
The value of the week's imports of Dry Goods has been 
$3,461,986 against $1,164,412 the same week last year. 
The imports since January 1 have been $35,116,76 
against $15,107,553 same time last year. ‘ihe move- 
ments in other commodities have not been productive of 
any remarkable changes....We append a revised list of 
the closing quotations for the leading articles: 
Superfine State Flour, per barrel..... $500 @ $40 








Baten Mate PICS occ0sccencecscccoue 530 @ 640 
Superfine Western, per barrel........ 500 @w 550 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio..... +» 640 @ TS 





Extra Missouri, ....+.sseeessseseseee TW @ 9 
Superfine Southern, per barrel ....... 590 @ 65) 
Extra Southern .......e.ssecseesesse O75 @ SY 
Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl......... 390 @ 445 
Jersey Corn Meal, per barrel......... 390 @ 400 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel... 150 @ 170 





Milwaukee Club ......cccccccccccces 105 @ 155 
Chicago Spring .......+.-.+.. 
New Yellow Corn, per bushel ........ 
Rye, per bushel ....ccccccccccccccecs 86 @ 91 






Western Vats, per bushel........ 
State Oats, per bushel........cecseeee 54 @ 56 
Jersey and Penn, Oats, per bushel.... nD @ 54 
Seuthern Oats, per bushel............ 4a @ 53 







Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 14@ 123 

New Mess Pork, per barrel........... 1770 @ 1775 

Primé Pork, per barrel............... 1250 @ 1262) 
untry Mess Beef, per barrel........ 800 @ 925 


MMS per POUuNd......... cccccccecee 8 @ 9 
ould j a 





EG, POT POUR. .cccccscccccces 
Fair to Prime State Butter, per pound 1j @ 2 


9@ bb 

‘ @ 0 

350 @ 475 

Rio Coffee, per pound. ............00 10} @ 12 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 6 @ 8 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 4. @ _— 
Hyson Teas, per pound..... eeccecese 25 @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound...... eeccccce 30 @ 65 
Domestic Whisky. per gallon ........ 254 @ — 


Hops, Crop, of 1853, per pound........ 10 @ 18 
Hay, Shipping lots. per 100 pounds... 55 @ 65 


Tallow, per pound,.............. eee 10} @ 

Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 393 @ 400 
Spirits. Turpentine, per gallon ....... 52) @ 53 
Tar, per barrel .......c..se00 soe O83 @ BO 
Commen Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 162}@ 165 
Linseed Oil, per gallon, ............+ 4 @ 65 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 51G@ 138 
00d BASE TORO 6 checcccdicccoces 6 @ 2% 


. Pulled Wool ..:.........4 34 @ 55 


Freights were somewhat brisker. For Liverpool—Cot- 
ton, 3-16d. @ 7-32d. per pound; Rosin, 1s. 10d. per bar- 
rel; Beef, 3s, per tierce; Heavy Goods 15s, @ 20s. per 
ton. For other ports proportionate rates, 

The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were more 
freely supplied with Beeves, yet prices were supported. 
The demand was fair....Milch Cows were plenty and 
very moderately inquired for.... Veal Calves were quite 
abundant and were cheaper....Sheep and Lambs were 
less freely offered and prices advanced. The inquiry 
was brisk....Swine were in moderate request at former 
rates....'‘The receipts at the City Markets during each 
of the last two weeks compare thus: 

Week ending Week ending 
March 30. April 7. 
Beeves..crtecccocecsecceccss Oe 0,367 







Milch Cows .ccccococcccovecs 28 244 
Veal Calves...... . 854 1,179 
Sheep aud Lambs cccccce 4810 8,786 
SWING. .ccceccceccococcceces Hien 6,426 


‘The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Ordinary to Prime Beeves, perpound. $ 9} @ $ 12 
Fair to good Milch Cows, per head... 3000 @ 4500 
Veal Calves, per pound ..........e000 5@ T 
Sheep and Lambs, per head..... 350 @. 850 

si «per peunE sce 7 @ 10 





Live Swine, per pound............. eh 5t@ 63 
Dressed ** * sdbdsasdons ‘ i+ @ 5 
Roasting Pigs, each....... Pare - 100 @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets are generally well sup- 
plied. Quotations are ésssentially unchanged, save for 
Poultry and Game, which, being scarce, are advaueing. 
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WuoLksALE Prices ouTAtney by Propucnns at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 











Apples, new, per barrel.........+.+++ $250 @ $150 
Dried Apples, per pound. ........++++ 8s @ 9} 
Dried Peaches, peeled, per pound .... 12 @ 16 
Dried Plums, per pound .........+0+ 22 @ 25 
Potatoes, per barrel .......-.+eeeeeee 112 @ 2% 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel,.........- 400 @ 450 
Onions, per barrel ......e+eseeeeeeee 250 @ 4 
Turnips, per barrel.........-- ooogcse 56 @ 75 
Parsnips, per barrel. ......+.-+e+++ ° 62; @ 8T 
Beets, per barrel .......--+++0seeee 87 
Carrots, per barrel.......---++ _ 
Cabbage, per 100.........-+++ 7 00 
Cranberries, Pastern, per barrel @ 1500 
Garlic, per 100 bunches 500 
Green Peas, per barrel @ 700 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 133 @ 15 
Chickens, per pound........-+++++++ ° 13 @ 15 


Fowls, per pound........seseeesecees 12 @ 15 
Geese, per pound........ : 
Turkeys, per pound. 
Ducks, per pound...... 
a4 black, per pair... 
= widgeon, per pair..........+. 51 @ 62 

sad canvas back, per pair......... 100.@ 

* Qlay, per Pail,...----seeeeees 50 @ 

= redheads, per pair .....+--++« 75 @ 
Pigeons, per dOZ€N ...sseeeesecseees++ 187 @ 2BW 

@ 

@ 

@ 







Wild Pigeons .......- 
Partridge, per pair..... 


English Snipe, per pair wcehaapesste.. 7a 









DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE TRIAL OF DANIEL E. SICKLES. 
THE COURT AND THE COUNSEL. 

Tus famous trial, which has been so long expected, 
commenced at Washington on Monday, April 4, in the 
Criminal Court-room, in the City Hall. Judge Craw- 
ford presided. ‘The public prosecutor was Mr. Ould, the 
new District Attorney, whose portrait was given in the 
last number of this journal; with him was associated Mr. 
Carlisle, an eminent member of the Washington bar. 
The prisoner was defended by Messrs. Brady and Graham, 
of New York; Stanton, Chilton, and Ratcliffe, of Wash- 
ington; and several others, among whom was Mr. Thom- 
as F, Meagher. 

FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

At 10.15 a.m., on Monday, 4th April, Judge Crawford 
opened the Court, and called case No, 124, being that of 
Mr. Sickles. The prisoner was brought in and the in- 
dictment, which was for murder, in the usual form, read 
tohim. On being asked, ** Are you guilty or not guilty 7" 
he answered in aclear voice, 

** Not guilty.”* 

The task of procuring a jury was then commenced. 
Thirty jurors answered to their names. Of these seven- 
teen had formed an opinion and were set aside as incom- 
petent: four were challenged by the defense, four were 
set aside under an old statute wnich requires a juryman 
to be worth $800, and five were sworn. The counsel for 
the prisoner vainly endeavored to obtain leave for the 
prisoner to sit beside his counsel: the Judge decided 
that he must remain in the dock. 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On Tuesday, 5th, Judge Crawford took his seat on the 
bench at 10.20 a.m. The prisoner being brought in, the 
clerk proceeded to call the names of seventy-five tales- 
men who had been summoned. Of these sixty-nine had 
formed opinions, and were disqualified ; one was under 
age ; one was a member of the bar, and pleaded his priv- 
ilege; one was challenged by the defense; and three 
were sworn, making the total number of jurymen sworn 
eight. The Marshal was ordered to summon seventy- 
five more talesmen for the following day. 

THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On Wednesday, 6th, Judge Crawford took his seat on 
the bench at 10.15 a.m. Seventy-six talesmen were in 
attendance ; of whom fifty-two were disqualified by rea- 
son of having formed opinions; six were challenged 
peremptorily by the defense ; and four were sworn, mak- 
ing the panel complete. A long discussion took place 
‘etween the counsel as to the property qualification of 
eight hundred dollars required by the District Attorney. 
It was sustained by the Court. The jury were allowed 
to separate for the night, and were ordered to be in read- 
iness for the follewing day. 

FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 


On Thursday, 7th, the court was opened at the usual 
hour, and the jury were present, and took their seats in 
the box. The indictment was read, and the case was 
then opened by Attorney-General Ould, who, in a mas- 
terly but brief speech, detailed the principles of the law 
of murder, and brought them to bear on the case before 
the court. We give a few extracts from this speech. 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY OULD’S DESCRIPTION OF THE 
TRAGEDY. 


“In the soft gush of that Sabbath sunlight, at an hour 
between the morning and evening Christian sacrifice, at 
the time almost when the sound of the church-bells was 
lingering in the air, the deceased, all unconscious of the 
tremendous woe which then stood suspended over his 
house, met the prisoner at the bar in a public thorough- 
fare of this city. He must have seen, from the attitude 
and movements, and other evidences of deliberate intent 
which rounded into completeness the scene of the hour, 
that the prisoner at the bar contemplated some bloody 
deed, Unarmed and defenseless as deceased was, he used 
the poor and feeble means in his power to save his life. 
How ineffectual they were, even in the delaying of the 
terrible fate, the evidence in the case will show. The 
prisoner at the bar had come to the carnival of blood 
fully prepared; he was a walking magazine ; he was not 
only provided with a number of fire-arms, but had taken 
care to supply himself with different varieties, each one 

ssed of its peculiar excellence for the murderous 
work. He is 4 nice and close calculator, who, in the con- 
tingency of an anticipated collision, might call to his aid 
both a Derringer and a revolver. If, before the time of 
the meeting, any such idea passed through the mind of 
the prisoner at the bar ‘t seems indicated by the number 
and variety of fire-arms, aud thetemporary armor in which 
he was attired, to wit. « convenient overcoat on an in- 
conveniently warm day, from which it would seem he 
did not reason carelessly. Against this moving battery, 
which could place itself in any position, like a piece cf 
flying artillery on a field of battle, the deceased had no- 
thing to interpose, and interposed nothing save a physi- 
cal strength, which, when governed by presence of mind, 
was but feeble at best. A poor and feeble opera-glass, 
which, even thrown with weil-directed aim, was compar- 
atively harmless; and, last of all, piteous exclamations, 
which, however they might have moved other men, in 
this case, at least, fell on ears of stone. 
WHY THE HOMICIDE OF KEY WAS A MURDER. 

“The evidence ip this case, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
will show to you, from the first act in this tragedy to its 
close, through every successive scene of horror, not only 
that deceased was unarmed, but that the prisoner at the 
bar knew such was the fact when they met; that he 
knew it when the first shot was fired at the corner; that 
he must surely have known it when subsequently the 
exclamations of the deceased were dying in the air; and 
that, possibly more certainly still, he must have known 
it when he stood bravely over his victim,:revolver in 
hand, seeking to scatter the brains of one at whom he 
had fired three times and mortally wounded, and when 
his eyes were then being covered with the film of death, 
I say not this for the purpose of influencing your minds 
against the prisoner at the bar, but as an illustration of 
the principle at common law, that homicide with a dead- 
ly weapon, perpetrated by a party who has all the ad- 
vantages on his side, and with all the circumstances of 
deliberate cruelty and vindictiveness, is murder, no mat- 
ter what the antecedent provoeation in the case, 


— — ——— 








HOW MANY s8HOTS WERE FIRED, 

“ At least four or five shots were fired, or attempted to 
w¢ fir.d. Tue interval of time, greater or less, between 
those shots, was filled up by earnest and frantic en- 
treaties, such as a man would make for his life: 
perhaps, as a desire for an opportunity for self-yj; 

on, and perhaps the recollection of the little ones left 

ustering around his own hearth-stone, The first shot 
which probably took effect on the person of the deceasrd 
wounded him in the groin. From that time at least, y»- 
til he fell on the pavement, he was in supplicating ry- 
treat, yet the prisoner at tie bar did not desist from his 
bloody intent. even when he stood over the prestrate and 
dying form of the deceased. Nay, more, the evidene» 
will show that at that time he was attempting to add 
mutilation to murder, when he was arrested by the par- 
ties whose feet subsequently bore his victim from the 
spot on which he fell,” 
THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

JAMES H. REED 
Was passing by at the time of the murder. Saw Sickles 
and Key together, Saw Sickles’s arm rise and steady it. 
self gradually; saw him raise a pistol gradually in the 
course of five or ten seconds, and take deliberate ai 
he fired. Key retreated and got behind a tree shouting, 
**Don't shoot me!" Sickles came within five feet of him 
and fired; the pistol snapped. Key then advanced to- 
ward Sickles, who retreated, and, at ten feet distance, 
fired again. Key threw something at Sickles; on receiv- 
ing this second shot, Key pressed his hands against his 
stomach, and cried something like, “Kill me!" Key 
then ran to the pavement and fell, resting himself on his 
right elbow. Sickles pursued lim, and fired a third time, 
at a distance of about two and a half feet from Key, 
standing over him. He tried to fire twice more, but the 
pistol snapped each time. —On cross-examination the 
witness stated that he witnessed no scufile of any kind 
between the parties. He judged the last shot struck the 
deceased in the abdomen. 
Pp. V. Re VAN WYCK 

Saw Key and Sickles in conversation; saw one of them 
raise his arm, and heard a pistol-shot. Both then dis- 
appeared from his view round the corner. When wit- 
ness came up Key was lying on the pavement. Sickles 
snapped his pistol twice at him. Parties then carried 
off Key's corpse. Noticed Butterworth leaning against 
the railing.—On cross-examination witness stated that 
he heard three reports of a pistol, not in rapid succession. 
Saw a Derringer pistol on the ground. Key retreated 
with his face toward Sickles, 


such, 


lica- 












EDWARD DELAFIELD 
Heard a pistol-shot. Key cried, “Don't shoot me.” 
Sickles fellowed him up. Key seized him by the right 
hand. Sickles shook him off. and fired again. Key fell 
on hisarm. Sickles put a pistol to his breast and fired 
again. Key fell over as if dead. The corpse was car- 
ried away, and Sickles walked away arm in arm with a 
friend. 
JOSEPH DUDSON 
Saw a ecuffle between Key and Sickles. The latter ran 
to the flagstone, followed up by Key. Sickles then turn- 
ed and fired. Key cried ** Murder," and retreated to the 
tree, Sickles following him up and firing. When Key 
fell Sickles snapped the pistol at his head. Only three 
shots were fired to witness's knowledge.—Cross-exaii- 
ined; All the shots were fired before Key fell. 
RICHARD N. DOWNER 
Heard the firing. Saw Key dead. Heard Sickles ask: 
“Is the damned rascal dead?’ Vicked up a Derrin- 
ger pistol, which he handed to the Coroner. Did not see 
the homicide. 
CYRUS M‘CORMICK 
Lives in the house opposite which the affray took place. 
Heard the report ef a pistol. Saw Key and Sickles ap- 
parently engaged in a street fight. Sickles advanced on 
Key and fired. Key went in the direction of the tree 
and fell in the gutter. In that position Sickles fired at 
him—after or about the time Key fell. Can not tell 
whether there was a snap or not. 


THOMAS FEF. MARTIN 
Heard the report of a pistol. Recognized the parties, 
and mentioned the fact at the Club Horse. On coming 
out saw Key down, and Sickles, who stood over him, snap 
acap at him. Witness took hold of Key, and heard 
Sickles say, ** He has violated my bed” [objected to by 
District Attorney, but admitted}. Helped to carry Key 
into the Club House. He still breathed. Asked him if 
he had any thing to say to his children; the deceased 
made no answer, as he did not understand what witness 
said.—Cross-examined: Thinks he heard three or four 
pistol-shots. Heard no other expression from Sickles 
than the above. 
FRANCIS DOYLE 
Was in the Club House when the affair commenced. 
Went sct and saw Key lying on pavement, and Sickles 
about co shoot him in the head with apistol. Laid his 
hand on Sickles’s shoulder and begged him not to shoot. 
Sickles said, *‘ He has dishonored (or defiled) my bed.” 
Sickles turned away and walked off with Butterworth. 
Heard no other remark from Sickles than the above. The 
day was pleasant, but not particularly warm.—Cvoss-ex- 
amined; Presumes he (witness) wore an overcoat that day, 
as he usually does. 
ABEL UPSHIIUR 
Gave the same evidence as the last witness. 
E. M. TIDBALL 
Confirmed the evidence of the preceding witnesses. 
Heard Key cry “ Murder!" Sickles bad a long brown 
overcoat on; it was a pleasant day, quite warm.—Croaa- 
examined: Thinks he wore an overcoat himself that 
day. 
FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS.—Evidence Continued 


THOMAS WOODWARLD, CORONER, 
Produced a Derringer pistol handed to him at the in- 
quest by Mr. Downer; also two brass keys, the case of 
an opera-glass, and a handkerchief found in the pocket 
of deteased. Witness examined the body of deceased. 
There was a bullet-hole in the side and another in the 
thigh, a bruise on the right side, and a slight wound on 
the hand. Witness produced the coat, vest, and panta- 
loons worn by deceased. The holes in them procdnced 
by the shots were shown to the jury.—This witness was 
minutely examined by the defense as to the pock:ts of 
dec and their contents; but nothing material was 
elicited. 

EUGENE PENDLETON 

Heard a shot, and turning his eyes in its directiou. -xw 
two men seuffling. One of them—Sickles—diseny> ged 
himself, and, at about ten feet distance, fired at Kev w lo 
“ wilted,” pressing his hands on his stomach. He ru to 
the pavement and fell there. Sickles followe:! aid fired 
again, standing over him. He then snappec « «ap at 
him. Someone approaching from the Cla House placed 
his hand on Sickles’s shoulder and he desi-ted from firing, 
and walked away with some one. Saw an article thrown 
by deceased at Sickles just as the latter disengaged him 

self. Saw no pistolin Key's hand. The tussle betweev 
the parties was of short duration. 

DR, COOLEDGE 

Made two examinations of the body of aeceased. There 
was one wound on the left side between the tenth and 
eleventh ribs; the ball entered the body three and a half 
inches above the hip-bone on the left side, broke the 
eleventh rib under the edge of the spleen, and cut that 
portion which lies near the back-bone; it nade a slight 
groove under its lower surface; it made a much decpet 
groove across the whole upper part of the body of the 
left kidney; it did not injure the great blood-vessels of 
the body, but the two of the left kidney; it did not in 

jure the two great trunks, nor did it wound the intes- 
tines of the stomach; it entered the large lope of the 
liver; anatomically it was within half an inch of the 
great vein of the liver at its transverse fissure; witne 
could not well describe it without using a little techni 

cal language ; it transversed the whole thickness of th 

lobe of the liver, and entered the right cavity of the chest 
without wounding the lungs; it broke the eighth rib, and 
lodged under the skin; the left cide of the chest contained 
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a large quantity of blood—a quart at least; altogether 
the amount of blood was between three and four quarts. 
This was a mortal wound, The body must have been in 
a semi-recumbent posture when this wound was iatlicted. 
Witness extracted a ball from this wound (ball produced 
in court). There was another wound two inches below 
the groin. The ball passed entirely through the thigh, 
and came out in the groove between the buttock and the 
thigh. It passed near the main artery, just above the 
largest branch. Such a wound would not be severe, but 
would cause lameness for a longtime. There wasa slight 
abrasion on the middle finger of the left hand. There 
was no injury about the head. The structure of the 
heart was healthy.—Cross examined : In witness's opin- 
fon the holes in the clothing were caused by the ball. 
The evidence of this witness was confirmed by Dr. Stone. 


WAS KEY ARMED? 

James N. Reed (recalled) states that Key had nothing 
in his hand at the time of the affray. P. V. R. Van 
Wyck could not see whether either party had any thing 
in his hand. 

CHARLES H. WILDER 
Took charge of the body after the killing till the Mayor 
came, Deceased's pockets contained case of an opera- 
glass, keys, and money—nothing more. 
THE DERRINGER PISTOL AND BALL 
Were, notwithstanding objections by the defense, offered 
in evidence and exhibited to the jury. 

BUTTERWORTH, WALKER, AND WOOLDRIDGE. 

The case of the prosecution closed here. Counsel for 
the prisoner now asked the Court to compel the prosecu- 
tion to place Messrs. Butterworth, Walker, and Wool- 
dridge on the stand, as they had been witnesses before 
the Coroner's inquest. The prosecution refused to do so 
on the ground that Butterworth was a confederate, and 
that the names of these witnesses did not appear on the 
back of the presentment. The Court declined to grant 
the motion, 

THE ROOM IN WHICH SICKLES IS BEING TRIED. 

The Tribune correspondent writes: **The Criminal 
Court is held in an apartment about the size of the larg- 
er of the two rooms ordinarily used by the Superior Court 
of New York for jury trials. On one side are the desks 
of the Clerks and Marshals, and a space for the witness- 
es; on the other the jury box and witness’ stand. The 
Court sits between two screens, directly opposite a wood- 
en clock, with a brase pendulum, which ticks directly 
over the double doora, Flanking this, but slightly thrown 
forward, are two barrel stoves, which give out a heat un- 
qualitied by water, slightly qualified by fresh air, more 
than qualified by the breath of the crowd that stands be- 
tween and about them, and leans over the high bar which 
halves the room. Midway between the door and the 
Judge, in a dock, looking like a cattle-crate pushed close 
to the bar, over which gapes a row of faces, is Mr. Sick- 
les. ‘The passage-way between him and his counsel was 
kept clear to-day, but the space, about six benches broad, 
effectually prevents that immediate intercourse between 
them which is valuable to every prisoner, and must be 
especially so to a prisoner who is himself a lawyer. 

THE FEELING O¥ THE TALESMEN. 

“Tt was evident to-day, not only frem incidents sus- 
ceptible of repetition, but from little signs in the manner 
and expression of jurors uvder examination, which were 
not without their effect upon the audience, and possibly 
upon the sworn men in tre bex, that, however the pub- 
lic sentiment of Washington as a whole, or the public 
sentiment of this class or that class may incline, those 
who had an opportuaity of speaking for themselves in 
Court were large!y in favor of the prisoner. Of all ex- 
amined, only one let fall an expression significant of a 
contrary opinion. He was a heavy old fellow, with En- 
ylish whiskers and Dutch phlegm, who remarked that, in 
his opinion, *he who does a willful murder ought to suffer 
forit.' Out of those examined yesterday there may have 
been others of his way of thinking. But I doubt if there 
were more than one or two, if any, of the seventy-five 
called to-day, excepting, of course, these sworn, who did 
not sympathize with Mr. Sickles. A gentleman who sat 
within reach of each while they were being interrogated, 
says that seventy-two of the seventy-five were in favor 
of Mr. Sickles. He judges not only from what they said, 
but from their evident indications of feeling—the moist 
eye, the heaving breast. This fact is the more sig- 
nificant of the state of opinion, because these were tales- 
men selected by the Marshal, and of evident respectabil- 
ity—wonderful respectability to one who knows of what 
timber New York Juries in criminal causes are often con- 
structed. The disclosure of the day surprised every one 
—even the District Attorney, I am told. 

HOW THE PRESS WAS TREATED. 

** Washington doesn't know that there is a Fourth Es- 
tate. Washington, the centre of politics and political 
news, and just now the centre of interest to others than 
politicians, doesn't know its own radii, without the aid 
of which its importance te the world would be much 
less. Like certain Members of Congress, who see fit, 
when it suits them, to abuse the creators of their reputa- 
tion, Washington doesn't recognize its friend in the Press, 

**My own experience was amusing. Seats were pro- 
vided for six reporters, desirable seats for two, I was 
pointed to an undesirable one, but preferred to remain 
within the bar, where was no opportunity to write. 

“+ But you can't stay there ! 

“*Why not? 

*** Because this space is reserved for members of the 
bar;’ and my venerable friend showed me earefully- 
drawn written rules, 

“ Luckily, I was once admitted to the New York bar. 
At the announcement of this fact, presto! what a change! 
Sternness became suavity; acerbity, affability; and I 
was suffered to retain my seat until—partly through a 
kind suggestion, partly through a judicious investment 
of qualities of my own, which it is unnecessary to spec- 
ify—I ensconced myself opposite the counsel, and in 
close proximity to judge, juror, and witness." 

THE MORMONS QUIETING DOWN. 

Additional advices were received last week at the 
War Department from Utah, dated March 1. Mormon- 
ism is represented as being on the wane, and apostatizing 
from the errors of that sect has become quite common. 
Some of the Mormon leaders, however, still exhibit feel- 
ings of hatred toward the Government. Brigham Young 
keeps himself secluded, and it is alleged is afraid of his 
own people. It is reported that he intends quitting Salt 
Lake at an early day, and that he has agents negotia- 
ting in some of the northern provinces of Mexico, and 
also in Central America, whither he may go to found a 
new settlement, where he will be out of danger and away 
from Gentile influence. The Territorial officers experi- 
ence much difficulty in the administration of law, arising 
from obstacles placed in their way by the Mormons, and 
it is frequent subject of complaint. The army is repre, 
sented to be in fine spirits. The Indians in the southern 
part of the Territory were troublesome. 


UTAM APPLYING FOR ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNION, 

The Mormon Legislature has passed the following me- 
morial to Congress: 
‘* To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives of the United States in Congress assembled: 

‘Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, respectfully represent that in the year 
1855, on the 16th day of February, the qualified electors 
of the Territory of Utah met at the usual places of hold- 
ing elections in their several precincts, and did unani- 
mously elect, by vote, thirty-nine delegates to a Conven- 
tion, which Convention met on the 17th day of March, 
1856, in Great Salt Lake City, and appointed a President 
and Secretary, and did proceed to form and adopt a con- 
stitution and a republican form of State Government for 
the Territory of Utah, under the name and style of the 
“State of Deseret,’ and prepared a memorial to your hon- 
orable body for admission into the Union, and appointed 
delegates to transmit the same to Washington City, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which constitution and memorial were 
submitted to the people on the 6th day of April, in their 
Several precincts, and by a unanimous vote approved; 
and whereas said constitution has been presented to your 
honorable body without receiving that favorable action 





which our constituents desire; and whereas the people 
of the Territory are abundantly able to support a State 
Government; 


“Therefore your petitioners respectfully, y your 
honorable body to admit the State of D into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original there- 


by to avoid in a great measure the diffowlties which 
naturally hinder the advance of the glofious principles 
of true republicanism, or government by the people, the 
only sure basis of permanent government true liber- 
ty. And your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” 

UTAH APPLIES FOR TERRITORIAL FREEDOM. 

Alse, and evidently with a view to the possibility of 
Deseret's admission into the Union being for the time 
delayed, the following memorial has been submitted; 


** Memorial to Congress for the Election of Governor, 
Judges, Secretary, and other Territorial Oficers by the 
People. 

“ Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah, respectfully pray your honorable 
body to so amend the organic act of the Territory of 
Utah as to extend to the people of this Territory the 
right of the elective franchise authorizing them to elect 
their own Governor, Judges, Secretary, as well as other 
officers. Your memorialists would respectfully desire 
your early attention to this subject. 

“Your memorialists believe that the appointing of 
strangers as officers over the citizens of the United States 
in Territories (though a time-honored gfistom) is, to say 
the least, a relic of British colonial rule, and a direct in- 
fringement upon the rights of self-government, and op- 

osed to the genius and policy of republican institutions. 

Goer attention to this important su! ig respectfully 

requested. 

“ As your honorable body are w 
sons can be so well qualified to 
laws and execute them, in a Ti , a8 those citizens 
of the United States who have aimed it from a wil- 
derness, the consummation of this valuable reform is re- 
spectfully desired. And your memorialists, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray.” 

THE CONNECTICUT ELECTION, 

The Connecticut election, which took place last week, 
resulted in a pretty general success of the Republicans, 
Returns received indicate the election of all four of the 
Republican candidates for Congress, together with the 
Republican State tieket, and a Republican majority of 
the Legislature. 

MRS. HARTUNG TO BE HANGED., 

Governor Morgan refiises to o6mrmute Mrs. Hartung's 
sentence. In a letter te her cognsel he says: 

“If Mrs. Hartung is gailty of the murder of her hus- 
band, she is guilty of a geo, po ager murder of the 
most revolting character, ity, she availed herself 
of the opportunities the state gave her to ad- 
minister poison to him coolly, deliberately, maliciously, 
Murder by poisoning is the worst sort of murder, and 
the most difficult of detection; and is in some States 
designated as such on the statute book. Where a mur- 
der is committed in any other way, there is often the 
possibility that murder was not deliberately intended ; 
but in the case of poisoning there is no room for doubt. 
The malice, the premeditation, the murderous intent be- 
long necessarily to the crime; and while every applica- 
tion for commutation or pardon shall be decided on its 
own peculiar facts, I can not conceive that I should feel 
authorized in interfering in any case of poisoning where 
guilt is clearly proved; least of all can I interfere where 
a husband poisons a wife or a wife a husband. 

“If, therefore, Mrs. Hartung is guilty of the crime of 
poisoning her husband, I can not reconcile it to my ideas 
of duty to save her from the penalty the law imposes 
upon her crime. The jury have, by their verdict—con- 
scientiously arrived at, as 1 believe—declared that she is 
guilty of this crime, and the Judge, whose fairness and 
humanity are admitted, says that * the verdict was clear- 
ly warranted by the testimony.’ After a careful exam- 
ination and consideration of the evidence and of her own 
statement, I am unable to say that, had I been one of 
the jury, I could have arrived at a different conclusion. 
I beiieve her to be guilty of the deliberate murder of 
her husband by poisoning. 


WOMEN NOT EXEMPT FROM HANGING, 


“It is urged upon me that, even though she is guilty, 
public opinion demands that her punishment should be 
commuted to imprisonment for life; and that if this is 
not done, no woman will ever again be convicted of mur- 
der in this State. Even were this true I should see in 
it no reason for my interference. It is not a matter to be 
decided by public feeling—by the impulses of those who 
have not had time or inclination to scan the evidence 
carefully, and many of whom are influenced by an ob- 
jection to capital punishment in general, or by a horror 
of hanging a woman, or both. The only province of 
public opinion in a case like this is to induce additional 
care where a decision adverse to the current of public 
opinion is arrived at. Moreover, though there is, un- 
doubtedly, a great repugnance in the public mind to the 
infliction of capital punishment upon a woman, I do not 
think that it is so general as is assumed, or that it inter- 
feres essentially with the course of public juatice. 

“I can not, then, commute the punishment of Mrs, 
Hartung. She must suffer the penalty the law has im- 
posed upon her; and I request you will communicate 
this decision to her, and urge her to cease to hope for 
Executive clemency, but to devote herself at once to pre- 
paring to stand before her Creator. I trust she will seek 
and receive forgiveness from Him who alone can grant 
it. Yours, with respect, 

(Signed) “Epwin D. Morcan. 

“Te Wittam Hapwey, Eeq., Albany.” 


aware that no per- 
inister justice, make 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE REFORM BILL, 


Tue debate on the Reform Bill was resumed in the 
House of Commons on the 22d. Messrs. Wilson, Sidney, 
Crossley, and others spoke against it, and Sir Kk. Bulwer, 
the Solicitor-General, and others, in favor of it. The de- 
bate was then adjourned until the 24th. The London 
Daily News says that Sir E. L. Bulwer's speech on the 
Reform Bill was thoroughly successful as an oratorical 
effort, but it was not argument. He denounced all con- 
cession to the working classes, as subversive of the free- 
dem, safety, and honorof England. The London Herald 
takes precisely the opposite view of Sir E. L. Bulwer's 
speech, and says he boldly grappled with the absurd 
charge that ministers are afraid of the influence of the 
working man, and have not consulted his interests. 

On the 24th, in the House ef Commens, the debate 
was continued on the Reform question, the House being 
crowded to excess, while the excitement outside was un- 
diminisied. Speeches in opposition to the Government 
bill were made by Milner A. Gibson, Bernal Osborne, Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Bright, etc., while it was supported by 
Messrs. Adderly, 15. Hope, and others.—The debate on 
the Reform Bill was resumed on 25th. Mr. Cardwell and 
Lord Palmerston spoke in favor of Lord John Russell's 
resolutions. The latter entirely repudiated all factious 
motives, and declared Lord John Russell's resolutions 
must not be regarded as a vote of censure. Sir 8. North- 
cote and Mr. Whiteside defended the Government, when 
the debate was further adjourned. The general impres- 
sion was, that the Ministers were sure of defeat in a dt 
vision on Lord John Russell's amendment to the Reform 
Bill, and there were various speculations as te the course 
they would pursue. 





FRANCE. 
THE NEW EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 22d ult. contains the follow- 
ing: “* Russia has proposed the assembling of a Congress 
with a view to prevent the complications to which the 
condition of Italy might give rise, and which will natu- 
rally disturb the peace of Europe. ‘The Congress is pro- 
posed to be constituted of plenipotentiaries from France, 








Austria, England, Prussia, and Russia, and to be sum- 
moned to meet in some neutral tewn, The French Gov- 
ernment has given its assent to the proposal of the Rus- 
sian Cabinet, but the Cabinets of London, Vienna, and 
Berlin have not yet returned an official reply. 

This article caused a further rise on the Bourse of ¢ 
@ ¢ per cent., but subsequently it was rumored that Aus- 
tria had refused the proposition for a Cong on Italian 
affairs, and a reaction occurred ; the three per cents clos- 
ing dull at 68 franes 85 centimes for money, and 65 francs 
for account. 





AUSTRIA AGREES TO IT. 

A dispatch from Vienna states that Austria, on the 23d) 
agreed to the proposed Congress, and it would probably 
meet at Aix-la-Chapelle: all the other Powers bad pre- 
viously given theig consent. 

It is stated that Austria consented to a Congress under 
certain conditions, but that they are not of much import- 
ance. It is upposed that she would, as a matter of 
course, insist on a strict maintenance of the treaties of 
1815, but that she will hardly object to a revision of her 
special treaties with - Italian States, 

The French journals assume that Lord Cowley's mis- 
sion to Vienna has had nothing to do with the Congress, 
and they credit Russia with the proposition. 

The London Star believes that Lord Malmesbury has 
been appointed to represent England in the Congress. 

The Nord states that it received information leading it 
to su that the different diplomates of Eurose are 

upon the following points: lirstly, on the ad- 

lity of preventing hostilities; and, consequently, 

of obtaining a formal promise from Austria not to attack 

Piedmont, and from mont not to attack Austria. 

Secondly, to take the treaties of 1815 as a starting-point 

for future negotiations. The Nord remarks that the only 

interpretation which can be put upon this is, that it has 

~— ——— not to unsettle the territorial arrangement 
0! . 

PIEDMONT TO BE ADMITTED, 

A Paris letter in the Nord states that the Sardinian 
Cabinet has add da feation to the five great 
Powers, strongly insis on being allowed to take part 
in the deliberation on the affairs of Italy; and a Paris 
correspondent of the London Post says, that in conse- 
quence of the representations made by Count Cavour, 
the French Government consents that Piedmont and 
other Italian States shall be represented at the Confer- 





ence, 

Prince Napoleon had personally insisted upon the ad- 
mission of mont into the Congress, and had repre- 
sented to the Emperor that, in the event of Piedmont 
not being admitted, Count Cavour would resign. The 
Prince previously announced his admission into the 
Congress, but, in that event, admission could not be re- 
fused to Tuscany, the Mapal Government, and the Duchy 
of Parma; Naples and Modena being naturally exclud- 
ed—Naples on account of the interruption of her inter- 
national jrelations, and Modena because it has never 
recognized the Imperial Government. 

The Patrie, this evening, states that the Cabinets of 
London and St. Petersburg have agreed to the proposal 
of France to admit Piedmont, and there is hope that the 
Cabinet of Berlin may also consent, in which event 
Austria can not resist the wish of the great Powers. 


A LAW-CASE AGAINST THE EMPEROR, 

The Herald correspondent writes: ** There has come 
off before the civil tribunal of Paris a trial which is strict- 
iy suppressed there, as Napoleon III. is, in point of fact, 
the defendant. In 1851 he sought to raise money in Lon- 
don by the issue of scrip based on the recovery of Queen 
Hortense, his mother's property, confiscated in 1815. 
Very few of these certificates were negotiable; but two 
Belgian bankers, De Cocq and Terwangue, became pos- 
sessed of a certain amouut. They brought their action 
to recover the money—the tribunal decreed ‘that Louis 
Napoleon in London could not give away what he had 
not;’ and that ‘by a decree of the 2ist January, 1852, 
the Bonaparte family had renounced all claims of any 
family inheritance whatever. Plaintiffs non-suited." 


CLOTILDE IN TROUBLE, 

“Strange whisperings are flying about regarding the 
Princess Clotilde. She is said to be of a peculiarly sens- 
itive nature, and the entire want of any thing like an- 
thusiasm, either of loyalty or religion, in her adopted 
country, is reported to have shocked her greatly. *When 
I go out all eeem to look jealously upon me as an intrud- 
er,’ was her reflection to a Sardinian lady of rank; ‘no 
sound of welcome has ever once greeted my ear since I 
came, as regards the people. If I follow my devotions 
as my mother taught me when alive, those about me 
stare and half shrug their shoulders, as if 1 were commit- 
ting an act of fatuity. The Prince places no impediment 
in my way, but smiles half contemptuously, as on a silly 
child. I hepe I shall like things better as I grow more 
habituated." 

HNERCULANEUM AT THE OPERA. 

“A very magnificent work has been brought out at the 
Grand Opera, entitled ‘Herculaneum.’ As an epera, its 
success seems more than doubtful; but as a splendid ex- 
hibition of scen.c representation, even Paris has rarely 
witnessed any thing to equal it. The scene is laid in the 
city of Herculaneum, almost on the eve of its destruction, 
We are introduced to the Queen, surrounded by a crowd 
of courtiers and populace, displaying the various cos- 
tumes of the Asiatics, Greeks, and Latins who peopled 
this ancient Grecian colony. There we have the perse- 
cutors of he Christians. But the grand cheval de bat- 
taille is the introduction of Satan himself. Unfortunate- 
ly the splendor of the scenery is made to overlay the 
music, and although Madame Gueynard executes some 
delicious morceauz, delivered with a voice which awakes 
the enthusiasm of the audience, still, only as a scenic 
representation will this very elaborate work maintain its 
ground, if it does at all.” 


AUSTRIA. 
WARLIKE PREPARATIONS. 

A letter dated Vienna, March 18, says: * It is reported 
in Lombardy, and the rumor is repeated by the Italians 
in this city, that there is to be a general rising in Cen- 
tral Italy on or about the 23d of this month. Should the 
revolutionists assemble in force in Parma or Modena, 
and endeavor to overthrow the existing order of things, 
the chances are that the Austrian Government will send 
a tlying corps against them, with orders to retire imme- 
diately after having struck a heavy blow. 

‘* The Emperor will soon leave for Verona, as he is re- 
solved to see with his own eyes the condition of the army 
which is now concentrated in Lombardy and Venice. 
Some of his Majesty's saddle-horses were sent from Vien- 
na yesterday, and a part of the Court Gendarmerie has 
received orders to be prepared to go to Italy. The day 
before yesterday no fewer than 100 heavy guns were con- 
veyed from the Leopoldstadt to the terminus of the South- 
ern Railroad. Persons who saw them taken across the 
bridge state that there was an extra carriage to each can- 
non. Yesterday a tremendously long train left Matz- 
leinsdorf, the first station on the Southern Railroad, with 
ammunition. ‘ All the vans,’ says an eye-witness, ‘were 


filied with cannon-balls, shells, rockets, etc.’’ 


ITALY. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE STRUGGLE, 


What is true of the preparations in Austria, is true also 
of the preparations on the part of Sardinia. A letter 
from Turin, dated March 18, says: ** Preparations here 
are not neglected. On the contrary, they «re carried to 
an extent that can be accounted for only by a presumed 
profound conviction—not to say a complete certainty—on 
the part of this Government, that war is at hand. One 
daily sees and hears of military movements, all in the 
direction of the frontier. A number of pontoons were 
sent off yesterday; three batteries of artillery left this 
morning. I am informed that the artillery at the Vena- 
ria, an artillery dépét not far from Turin, is under orders 
to move; the garrison of Turin is under orders to march 
eastward, and the military service of the city will be per- 
formed by the National Guards. Inconformity with the 
law recently passed, a selection is being made from these 
for the purpose of mobilization, which means that those 
who can best be spared from their homes—single men, 
and those fitted for such duty—will be sent to furnish 





garrisons at points whence it is intended to withdraw the 
regulars. In short, according to all appearance, every. 
trained soldier that Piedmont possesses, with the excep- 
tion of sick, and perhaps of a staall detachment here and 
there, will soon be in the vicinity of this frontier. The 
artillery that left this morning, commanded by Major 
Fenova di Revel, a Deputy, goes to the neighborhood of 
Alessandria, which place is full of troops. General Cial- 
dini has betaken himself to Cuneo, to organize the volun- 
teers there assembled into some sort of legions—no very 
pleasant task, but one which that officer, who has had 
considerable experience in several services, is doubtiess 
extremely well qualified to perform.” 


THE EVACUATION OF ROME, 

At a conclave of Cardinals, the Pope referred to the 
evacuation of his states by foreign troops, anc denied that 
he had said he felt himself sufficiently strong to dispense 
with the extrancous assistance as a secular and warlike 
Prince might have done. His Holiness repeated that it 
was only to avert a conflict which might lead to a gener- 
al conflagration that induced him to demand the with- 
drawal of the foreign garrisons. 


MORE BOMBS FOR NAPLES, 


The Neapolitan police have been warned that cases of 
explosive materials and fulminating powder, coucealed 
under layers of tobacco, have been sent from Genoa, and 
are en route to Naples. A circular has been sent from 
the heads of the Custom-house to their agents, enjoining 
the most strict attention and examination of every thing 
arriving from Genoa. The letter is in manuscript, and 
strictly confidential. 


AMERICANS AT ROME, 


There was a grand bell at Rome on Washington's birth- 
day. The correspondent of the Times says of the Amer- 
icans present: “‘The sparkling, delicate beauty of the 
American ladies present was acknowledged to me by 
more than one Englishman. And I will here do the En- 
glish the credit to say that I heard of but one instance of 
striking rudeness attributed to them during the evening, 
which, considering the number of cockneys always trav- 
eling on the Continent, indicates an improvement. Con- 
spicuously’among the dancers, till a late hour, was the 
beautiful blonde, Mrs, H——, of New York. The charm- 
ing Mrs. 8——, of Boston, noted for the ‘most natural, 
graceful manners, as well as for having seen Central 
Spain, ‘the Second Cataract,’ Petra, Damascus, Nijni 
Novgorod, and ‘the Midnight Sun,’ never appeared more 
lovely. Another centre of admiration was the fascinating 
American wife of the English banker, whose every look 
awakened associations with Andalusia or the Orient, 
Browning, with his keen, snapping eyes and unpoetical 
expression, I noticed among the number. 

“ And this reminds me of other literary celebrities in 
Rome. Hawthorne I frequently sce in the street, ewing- 
ing along with a sort of land-measuring pace, smoking, 
and occasionally looking out from under his shaggy brow 
and otherwise timorous face. Ife avoids all society, and 
is said to be engaged on some new work, the subject of 
which is not even known by his wife. 

**Motley, who is conceded to be, by many English 
critics, the greatest living historian, I occasionally meet 
in society gatherings. Ie is rather tall, has an earnest 
American expression, and wears his hair parted in the 
centre, He is still engaged on his historical work. The 
famous manuscripts of the Vatican, so difficult of serv- 
iceable access, have afforded him additional material for 
his labors," 


RUSSIA, 
SIGNS OF DISTURBANCE, 


A disagreeable sensation has been produced in official 
circles at St. Petersburg by the declaration of the com- 
mittee of the government of Tiver respecting emancipa- 
tion, that the nobility express the opinion that this re- 
form is to ruin the Russian nobles. The committee 
demand recempense for the lands ceded to the peasants, 
and advise the nobility to break off all communication 
with them. The document indicates a profound senti- 
ment of bitterness and irritation. 


SPAIN. 
CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, a call having been made 

for the production of the papers relative to the negotia- 
tions between the United States, France, and England, 
for the acquisition of Cuba by America, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs replied that some Deputies had expressed 
a desire to see the administration of Cuba improved, and 
the President of the United States expressed the same 
wish. The opinion of the President was that Spain did 
not administer Cuba well, and that the United States, on 
account of their higher intelligence, had a moral duty te 
fulfill, which was to purchase the Island. The Govern- 
ment could not allow this idea about Cuba to remain un- 
contradicted. All Governments had labored to improve 
the condition of that Island, and the present Cabinet had 
been constantly occupied with measures calculated to 
give the inhabitants of the Island the share they ought 
to possess in their internal administration, without com- 
promising the ties which unite them to the mother coun- 
try. 
The best reply to the representations of certain orators 
of the United States was the prosperity of the Island of 
Cuba. That the question of the acquisition of the Island 
was imposing and menacing could not be denied. Never- 
theless, the Government declared that it felt all the se- 
curity which its great national resources were calculated 
to inspire. It had not, however, rendered insult for in- 
sult, as that would probably have aggravated the ques- 
tion.” It had conducted itself with prudence and dignity, 
and had not applied for assistance to any other Power. 
If any other foreign Power had offered assistance the 
Government would have felt grateful, but it would not 
have accepted of it because it did not think any aid was 
necessary. As no diplomatic documents existed on the 
question, which happily was almost terminated, the Gov- 
ernment hoped M. Badia would be satisfied with the ex- 
planations given, and withdraw the motion. 


GREECE. 
REVIVAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


A rich Greek, Evangelis Zappas of Bucharest, has 
given to the Greek nation the interest of 400 shares in 
the National Bank at Athens, and 40,000 drachmas in 

» to found and support new Olympics for the benefit 
of art, manufactures, and agriculture. A royal order 
has La for their regulation. They are to be cele- 
bra every four years. They will combine an Art and 
Industrial Exhibition with an Agricultural Fair, The 
prizes will be money, medals, and honorable mentions. 
They are to be held in October, from the first to the 
fourth Sunday of that month. The first Sunday begins 
with divine service in honer of all who have aided the 
spiritual or national progress of Greece; the rest of the 
day is devoted to a meeting of the philosophers, at which 
the spiritual progress of the last four years is to be rep- 
resented. The principal philosophical works of the 
Olympiad will be noticed and a prize awarded. On the 
second Gente ptee will be awarded for the best cat- 
tle; in the rnoon a trial of speed of native horses. 
On the third Sunday prizes will be awarded for the best 

cultural products; in the afternoon a gymnastic ex- 
hibition in the stadium at Athens; prizes to be awarded 
in money and laurel crowns. The last Sunday is allot- 
ted to the distribution of prizes for the best manufac- 
tures; in thé evening a new drama, selected by the 
Academy, is to be played, with musical interludes of 
Greek composition, for which prizes will be awarded. 
The first Festival will be held in October, 1859, 


PARAGUAY. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE. 

? Intelligence was received last week of the peaceful ret- 
tlement of our difficulty with Paraguay. It appears that 
this speedy and satisfactory adjustment has in a measure 
been accomplished through the friendly offices of Presi- 
dent Urquiza, chief of the Argentine Confederation. 
The precise terms upon which the settlement is based 
have not been a poy but it is known that ample 
indemnity is conceded to the family of the person kilied 
on board the steamer Water Witch, and also to the com- 
pany represented by Mr. Hopkins, 
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THE SICKLES TRIAL. 


WE give this week, in illustration of the great 
trial which is now pending at Washington, a por- 
trait of the leading counsel for the defense, Mr. 
James T. Brady, of New York, and a fac-simile of 
the fatal anonymous letter which first aroused the 
suspicions of the prisoner, and led him to commit 
the terrible act for which he is now on trial. 

Mr. Brady is as wel! known throughout this 
country as any other criminal lawyer. His con- 
nection with leading criminal cases has now lasted 
upward of ten years; the skill, science, and elo- 
quence which he has uniformly evinced have placed 
him, by common consent, among the first criminal 
lawyers at the bar. Latterly, he has been devoting 
his chief attention to civil practice, which, if less 
fruitful of immediate éclat, is more productive of 
profit; he is recognized in this department, also, 
as one of the ablest lawyers at our bar. Unsur- 
passed in the examination of witnesses, he is with- 
out an equal, perhaps, in the art of fascinating a 
jury; while the soundest judges on the Bench list- 
en to his exposition of knotty legal points with a 
deference seldom awarded to so young a man. 

Mr. Brady’s parents were Irish, He himself 
was born in the city of New York about the year 
1814. He received a good education, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar about the year 1836. 
Early in life he attached himself to the Democratic 
party, and became one of the leaders of Tammany. 
None of the young chiefs of the wigwam ever at- 
tained more popularity than he; when he was an- 
nounced to speak the hall was always crowded ; 
when he spoke the crowd was always hushed. 
Latterly he has seemed to desire to withdraw from 
the front of the political battle. No doubt he wise- 
ly sees that, should he devote a few years to the 
acquisition of wealth and the conquest of a first- 
class legal reputation, he may hereafter re-enter 
the political arena to great advantage. 

Within the past few years Mr. Brady has been 
frequently selected to deliver orations on topics of 
popular interest, and never has he disappointed 
his audience. Some of his speeches on such occa- 
sions as the annual réunion of the Dramatic Fund 
Association, have been models of classic oratory. 
His oration at the Burns Festival was perfect; 
coming from a man who had occupied a leading 
position in the party with which he has been affil- 
jiated, passages in it commanded marked attention, 
and couciliated no small respect for the speaker. 

Nor has Mr. Brady’s connection with the Wo- 
men’s Rights question been less beneficial to his 
fame. Engaged on behalf of a husband in a case in- 
volving marital rights, Mr. Brady was understood 
to utter views which would appear to justify the hus- 
band’s absolute bodily control of his wife. This 
view being warmly controverted in some of the pa- 
pers, and Mr. Brady’s gallantry impeached—he is 
a bachelor—he replied in an admirable and humor- 
ous letter, defining his real position, and exculpating 
himself from the charge of being an advocate of 
marital tyranny. His letter attracted so much 
attention that he was solicited to deliver a lecture 
on the rights of women. He complied with the 
request, choosing for his theme the legal disabili- 
ties of the sex. We presume that his lecture had 
no small influence on the Legislature at Albany, 
which. has just passed a measure relieving married 
women from some of their most obvious grievances. 

We should have been glad to have given por- 
traits of Mr. Brady's colleagues in the Sickles case. 
Our space, however, forbids. Persons who are not 
subscribers to the Weekly will find portraits of 
Judge Crawford, Mr. Attorney Ould, Mr. Butter- 
worth, Mr. Sickles, and Mrs. Sickles in the last 
number of this journal, together with views of the 
Court-house and Court-room, and a very full bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Sickles. We now subjoin 
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JAMES T. BRADY, ESQ.—[From a Puorocrarn py Brapy.] 


the graphic sketch of counsel employed, from the 
reporter for the associated press : 


“Mr. Ould is a fine, square-built, athletic man, of 
some forty years of age, with eyes small and gray, though 
without the expression of keenness usually attributed to 
such optics, He has a broad forehead, straight black 
hair, and a rather pleasant expression of countenance, 
Indeed, he looks more like a friend to be honorably 
trusted than like a lawyer to be depended upon. His 
colleague, Mr. Carlisle, possesses more of the qualities 
usually associated with the idea of a legal practitioner. 
Wiry, and restlessly active, nothing seems to escape his 
attention, and the defense seem to realize that they have 
more difficulty to expect from him than from the Govern- 
ment prosecutor. His voice, like his person, is thin and 
wiry, but manner and style are nevertheless pleasant. 
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**On Mr. Brady, of New York, rests most of the labor 
of the defense. Studiously polite to Judge, jury, coun- 
sel, and witnesses, he seems to have more faith in suav- 
ity than in blustering. Even where he thinks the Judge 
is wrong in the decision of small matters, he prefers to 
submit gracefully rather than consume time and exas- 
perate feelings in disputation. At the same time, where 
material principles of law or evidence are involved, 
none more determined than he, and few more able to 
defend to the last extremity the interests of his client. 
He is decidedly the most popular of the counsel for the 
defense. n 

“The counsel who next to him seefs to be most relied 
on for the defense is Mr. Stanton. This gentleman is in 
constant communication with the prisoner, and sits or 
stands beside him most of the time. What Mr. Brady 
lavishes in the swaviter Mr. Stanton makes up in the 





fortiter. There is no ceremoniousness about him. He 
comes up to the point with a sledge-hammer earnestness 
which stands out in contrast to his colleague's extreme 
politeness. He is a man just a little beyond the middle 
age of life, but with all the vigor of ond of thi: ty. He 
talks with rapid utterance and great vehemence, though 
the reporters say he might improve his argument by di- 
minishing his word fluency. 

“Mr. Phillips was a member of the Thirty-third Con- 
gress, from the State of Alabama, who, in preference to 
returning to that State when his term expired, remained 
to practice law in Washington. I believe he is an Israe}- 
ite in faith, though entirely restricted to the organiza- 
tion of the jury. 

“* Thomas Francis Meagher is too well known through- 
out the country to need description here. As one of the 
junior counsel in this case, he contents himself with sug- 
gestions to his seniors. His is the pleasantest face at the 
lawyers’ table. 

“Mr. Ratcliffe has the reputation of being a keen law- 
yer, up to all the arts of the profession. Heisa practi- 
tioner at the Washington bar. 

“*Mr. Chilton is a highly respectable and intelligent. 
looking elderly gentleman, whose very appearance is cal- 
culated to have a favorable impression on the jury. He 
and Mr. Brady are to sum up for the defense. 

“Mr. Magruder has but recently come to practice at 
this bar. He is favorably spoken of. His part of the 
defense, however, like that of Mr. Phillips, ceases, I be- 
lieve, with the organization of the jury.” 


The anonymous letter needs no description. It 
will be noticed that the handwriting is feigned, 
and that omissions of words here and there appear 
to indicate haste on the part of the writer. The 
best judges of handwriting affirm that it is the 
hand of a lady, disguised. Public rumor ascribes 
its authorship to one of two ladies, who are sup- 
posed to have been actuated by jealousy of Mrs. 
Sickles. 





THE LONG AGO. 


On! a wonderful stream is the river Timx, 

As it runs through the realms of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep, and a surge sublime, 

And blends with the ocean of years. 


How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go, 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


There is a magical Isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 

There's a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 

And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 


And the name of this isle is the Lone Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there: 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 

There are heaps of dust, but we loved them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant's prayer; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows, and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 

And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 

Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh! remembered for aye be the blessed isle, 
All the day of life till night— 
When .he evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber a while, 
May that “‘ greenwood" of soul be in sight. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE ANONYMOUS LETTER INFORMING HON. DANIEL E. SICKLES OF THE INFIDELITY OF HIS WIFE. 
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{VARIOUS 


Tue last mail brings us advices of a great erup- 
tion on Mauna Loa, in the Sandwich Islands. 
‘The eruption was first observed on the evening of 
the 23d of January, a small light appearing on the 
summit of the mountain. This summit light con- 
tinued only for five hours after first being observed. 
A new crater then broke out about 7000 feet above 
the sea, and about half way down the side of the 
mountain, This crater continued in action during 
the night of the 23d and part of the next day, whea 
still another and larger crater broke out about 500 
feet below this, which 
still continued to eject 
immense quantities of 
lava up to the latest 
dates received from the 
islands. During the con- 
tinuance of the eruption 
the atmosphere about the 
whole of the Sandwich 
Islands was very much 
obscured by smoke from 
the crater. 

Hawaii, the largest of 
the Sandwich Islands, is 
made up principally of 


three lofty mountains, 
Wiualalai, Mauna Kea, 
and Mauna Loa. Dur- 


ing the last half century 
eruptions have been 
known only on Mauna 
Loa, and these occur ev- 
ery four or five years— 
the last previous one 
having occurred in 1855. 


These mountains are 
among the finest in the 
world, and are about 
14,000 feet in height. 
Mauna Kea (the White 
Mountain) has not been 
known to break out in 
eruption since the dis- 
covery of the islands. 
Risin, from the sea to a 
heisht of 14,000 feet, 
with its summit covered 
with eternal snow, it 
forms a grand sight. Ona 


its sides have been count- 
ed over eighty extinct 
craters, 

Mauna Loa, which is 
about the same height as 
Mauna Kea, is the only 


active volcano in that 
archipelago. The crater 


of Kilauea, on the side of 
this mountain, has long 
been celebrated as one of the largest active vol- 
canoes, and has been so often described that we 
pass it by with the simple remark that no unusual 
action has been noticed in it during the present 
great eruption. The peculiar formation of Mauna 
Loa is such that, from the sea, it forms one of the 
most magnificent views. Its sides and summit 
are as smooth as an earthen vessel; and rising as 
it does above the clouds, with its summit covered 
with snow, it isa most remarkable mountain. The 
present eruption was on the western slope of the 
mountain; and whether we consider the amount 
of lava ejected or the height to which it is thrown 
out (1000 feet), it far surpasses any eruption pre- 
Viously known on those islands, 

A party from Honolulu, the capital of the group, 
visited the volcano shortly after the eruption. 
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SHAPES ASSUMED BY THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION.—[From a Sxercu sy Henry M. Wuirney, Esq.) 


Their report caused so great an excitement and 
desire to see it that five vessels sailed, all filled 
with passengers, to visit the scene. Among these 
vessels were H. B. M. ship Calypso, who took thith- 
er his Majesty King Kamehameha, the British Con- 
sul-General, and a number of others. From an ac- 
count furnished us by an attentive correspondent 
we give full particulars of the eruption, and illus- 
trate the same with sketches taken on the spot: 
**Our camping-ground is located on the elevated ta- 
ble-land lying between the three great mountains of 





say 6500 feet above the sea, and an equal distance from 
the summit of the mountain. It is some ten or twelve 
miles westward, and about 4000 feet lower down than the 
last eruption of 1855, known as that of Mokuaweoweo. 
The course of the stream, from its source to the sea, is 
nearly N.W. by N. The crater bears due east from 
Kailua by the compass, and is about twenty-four miles 
from that harbor in a straight line. Its latitude, as near 
as we are able to determine without instruments, is 19° 
37’; long. 155° 40’. By referring to a map or chart its 
position on the island can readily be noted. Our fig- 
ures, we Wish it understood, are ouly estimates, and ac- 








THE SACRIFICE TO THE GODDESS PELE. 


Hualalai, Mauna Kea, and Mauna Loa, sixteen miles 
inland from Kailua, and some ten miles in an air line 
from the crater, which lies over against us on the side ot 
Mauna Loa, distinctly in view. This plain is some 5000 
feet above the sea. . 

“* During the daytime the light of the crater and of 
the lava streams is hardly perceptible. The night is the 
time for observation. Soon after the sun had set the 
molten streams began to show their courses, while the 
spouting of the lava from the crater became more and 
more distinct. The reflection of the numerous fiery 
streams rolling rapidly down the side of the mountain 
and across the plain lit up the overhanging clouds, mak- 
ing it as bright as moonlight for many miles around. As 
night advanced, and every little stream and light became 
more and more distinct, the scene was grand. 

“This new crater, for which we can find no native 
name except ** Pele hou" (the new eruption), is located 
ou the northern slope of Mauna Loa, at an elevation of 
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MAUNA LOA IN ERUPTION.—[From a Sxetrcn py Mr. Wuutsey.] 
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curate observations may prove that we are in error in 
some of them. 

** The actual size and form of the crater can only be 
determined by visiting its immediate vicinity, which we 
were not prepared to do, From the distance at which 
we observed it, about ten miles, and from various points 
of observation, it appeared to be circular, its width be- 
ing about equal to its breadth, and perhaps 300 feet 
across the mouth. This may be too moderate an esti- 
mate, and it may prove to be 500 or even 800 feet in 
size, The rim of the crater is surrounded or made up 











of cones formed from the stones and scoria thrown out, 
these cones constantly varying in extent, now growing 
in size, and again all tumbling down, The lava does 
not simply run out from the side of the crater like water 
from the side of a bowl, but is thrown up in continuous 
columns, very much like the Geyser springs, as repre- 
sented in school geographies. At times this spouting 
appeared to be feeble, rising but little above the rim of 
the crater; but generally, as if eager to escape from the 
pent-up bowels of the earth, the jets rose to a height 
nearly equal to the base of the crater. But the columns 
and masses of lava thrown out were ever varying in form 
and height. Sometimes, 
when very active, a spire 
or cone of lava would shoot 
up like a rocket or in the 
form of a huge pyramid to 
a height nearly double the 
base of the crater. If the 
mouth of the crater is five 
hundred feet across, the 
perpendicniar column must 
be eight hundred to one 
thousand feet in height! 
Then, by watching it with 
a spy-glass, the columns 
could be seen to diverge 
and fall in all manner of 
shapes, like a beautiful 
fountain, The accompany- 
ing outlines of the appear- 
ance of the crater at vari- 
ous times may help the 
reader to form an idea of it, 

“This part of the scene 
was one of true grandeur— 
no words can.convey a full 
idea of it to our readers, 
The molten fiery redness of 
the lava, ever varying, ever 
changing its form, from the 
simple gurgling of a spring 
to the hugest fountain con- 
ceivable, is a scene that, 
when viewed, will be paint- 
ed, in all its splendor and 
magnificence, on the mem- 
ory of the observer till 
death. Large boulders of 
red-hot lava stone, weigh- 
ing hundreds if not thou- 
sands of tons, thrown up 
with inconceivable power 
high above the liquid mass, 
a distance of one thousand 
feet, could be occasionally 
seen falling outside or on 
the rim of the crater, tum- 
Diing down the cones and 
rolling over the precipice, 
remaining brilliant for a 
few moments, then becom- 
ing cold and black, were 
lost among the mass of sur- 
rounding lava, So awfully 
grand, so beautiful was this 
ever-varying scene, that one 
who sees it from a good po- 
sition can not help watching it with intense delight and 
increasing excitement for hours together ; the ouly draw- 
back being the severe cold of the night, against which 
travelers should be provided. 

* A dense heavy column of smoke continually rose out 
from the crater, but always on the north side, and took 
a northeasterly direction, rising in one continuous col- 
umn far above the mountain, to a height of, perhaps, 
10,000 feet above the crater. This smoke hovers over 
that island, and, indeed, all the islands, and must at 
times, when the trade-wind lulls, obstruct the view. 


VILLAGE OF WAINANALII, HAWAIL.—[From 4 Sxetcu By Mr. Wuirsey. | 
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During our stay, however, it passed eff from the mount- 
ain, leaving the lower atmosphere quite clear. We 
watched closely to observe whether any sleam could be 
seen issuing,.either from the erater or from any of the 
streams of lava, but could not see any thing that could 
be called steam or vapor, unless occasionally very slight 
indications along some of the lava streams. None rose 
from the crater itself—only a dense, heavy smoke, which 
came np out of the mouth itself. Considerable smoke 
rose along the stream as the moltea lava came in contact 
with trees and vegetable masses, but the mass of smoke 
came from the crater itself. Steam was noticed in vari- 
ous places on the plain, issuing from the rocks, and near 
one of the camps the heat was so intense that a tea-ket- 
tle could be boiled over it. But this steam was undoubt- 
edly caused by the heat of the flowing lava, which was 
about a mile distant, coming in contact with pools of 
water in caves or pits. 

“On leaving the crater, the lava stream does not ap- 
pear for some distance, say an cighth of a mile, as it has 
cut its way throngh a deep ravine or gulch, which hides 
it from the eye. How deep this gulch is we can only 
conjecture, it being impossible to get near enough to 
look into it, but it is probably several hundred feet deep. 
The first, then, that we see of the lava after being thrown 
up in the crater is its branching out into streams some 
distance below the fountain-head. Instead of running 
in one large streain, it parts and divides into a great 
number—perhaps as many as fifty—spreading out over a 
tract ef five or six miles in width. For the first few 
miles from the crater the descent is very rapid, and the 
flow of the lava varies from four te ten miles an hour, 
according to the descent. But after it reaches the plain, 
where it is level, it moves slower. Here the streams are 
not so numerous as higher up, there being a principal 
one which varies and is very tortuous—from an eighth 
to a quarter mile in width, though there are frequent 
short branches running off from it. This principal 
stream reached the sea at Wainanalii, a small village 
avout fifteen miles from the port of Kawaihae, on the 
Bist, after a flow of eight days from the time that the 
er 1 commenced on the 23d of January. This stream, 
on reaching the sea, spread out to about half a mile in 
width. ‘The sight of it as it poured into the ocean, form- 
ing clouds of steam several hundred feet high, is repre- 
sented by those who saw it as very beautiful. 

** Wainanalii, the village which was destreyed by the 
eruption, contained a population of sixty or seventy per- 
sons. Not a vestige of a habitation or of any plant or 
tree has been left, so complete was the destruction. The 
es say that the lava came so suddenly about mid- 
that the inhabitants had barely time to escape, 
some taking to their canoes, while others ran off in 
various directions, They also repert that a woman and 
child were inclosed by the fiery stream and consumed, 
The husband heard the cracking noise and ran out to 
learn the cause, and, without presence of mind to attempt 
to save his wife and child, fled for his life. The woman 
was soon awaked by the noise, but only to find her house 
encircled by the molten lava. Closer and closer the fiery 
stream drew around, till it reached the hut, and soon 
consumed it. ‘Taking her child in her arms she climbed 
up a cocoanut-tree; but still the stream advanced and 
soon reached. its roots, burning it off, when the tree fell 
and woman and child were thrown into the liquid red- 
hot lava stream and perished—a sacrifice, as the natives 
believe, to their heathen goddess, Pele. 

**Some of the finest scenes of the flow were the cas- 
eades or falls formed in it before the stream reached the 
plain. There were several of these, and they appeared 
to be changing and new ones formed in different locali- 
ties as new streams were made. One, however, which 
remained without change for two days, must have been 
89 to 10) feet in height. Tirst there was a fall, then be- 
low it were cascades or rapids. To watch this fall dur- 
ing the night when the bright red-hot stream of lava 
was flowing over it at the rate of ten miles an hour, like 
water, was a scene not often witnessed, and never to be 
forgotten, In fact, the lava near its source had all the 
characteristics of a river of water flowing rapidly along, 
and gurgling with cascades, rapids, currents, and falls. 

** Ou reaching the plain, where it is more level, the lava 
of course moves along more slowly and in one general 
stream less divided than above. The stream which had 
reached the sea had apparently ceased flowing and was 
cooled over, 80 that we crossed and recrossed it in many 
places, and through the fissures we could see the molten 
lava with its red-hot glow, anu intense heat issuing owt 
from them. In many places the surface was so hot that 
the soles of our shoes would have been burned had we 
not kept in rapid motion. The length of the lava stream 
from the crater to where it enters the sea at Wainanalii, 
is estimated to be thirty-eight miles. 

“The tract over which the lava is now flowing isa bar- 
ren waste, uninhabited, except by wild hogs. Formerly 
wild cattle roamed over it, but they have been driven to 
the side of Mauna Kea, which furnishes better food. We 
are not aware that any valuable land has been overrun, 
except it be near the village of Wainanalii, where the 
stream entered the sea. 

**On the afternoon of our arrival at the camping- 
ground a new stream started some few miles below the 
erater, which had evidently been dammed up by some 
obstruction, and came rushing down with tremendous 
noise and fury through the thick jungle which lay in 
its track, burning the cracking trees, and sending up a 
thick smoke almost as dense as that from the crater. 
This stream, from the time it broke away from its em- 
bankment, moved along two miles an hour till it reached 
the vicinity of our camp, when its progress was checked, 
and it moved not more than a quarter of a mile an 
hour. Butit formed a grand sight. Here was a stream of 
lava rolling over the plain, twenty to twenty-five feet in 
height, and an eighth of a mile in width, though its 
width varied a great deal, sometimes broader, sometimes 
narrower, It was, in fact, a mass or pile of red-hot stones, 
resembling a pile of coals on fire, borne along by the liquid 
lava stream underneath. As it moved slowly along, large 
red boulders would roll down the sides, breaking into a 
thousand small stones, crushing and burning the trees 
which lay inthe track. It is imposible to give a true 
conceptian of the immense force and power of this lava 
stream, bearing along as itdoes an almost inconceivable 
mass. Itreminds us most vividly of the breaking up of 
the ice in a large river, only the imagination must stretch 
the comparison and suppose the ice piled up twenty-five 
feet, and thus borne along by the current beneath, the 
whole width of the river moving at the same time, crash- 
ing and breaking and piling up cones and irregular 
masses on top. But even this comparison is far below 
the reality—to be conceived it must be seen. 

“We visited the lava stream four or five times, both 
in the day and night. In the day-time, however, it ap- 
peared robbed of its peculiar beauty. Owing to the in- 
tense heat it could not be approached safely within a 
hundred feet, yet some of our party anxious to outdo 
the rest, ventured to the stream itself, and with long 
sticks raked out small specimens of red-hot lava stones, 
which they brought away as mementos. This stream is 
made up for the most part of the dross of the lava, which 
as it becomes cooled crumbles into stones and rocks, and 
is thus piled up to a height of twenty or twenty-five feet, 
and carried along by the more liquid lava below it. 
This dross lava is of a dark-reddish color and almost as 
heavy as iron, while the purer lava is black and more 
porous. The iatter forms the best specimens. 



















“ About three o'clock a.m. we started to visit the new 
stream which had been rushing down during the night, 
and was glowing with intense heat. It moved slowly 
over the plain near our camp. On reaching it, we would 
stand by a small tree 100 feet distant, and, as it advanced, 
retreat before it. In fifteen minutes the tree was reached, 
burned, and the spot where we stood covered by the ir- 
resistible stream. Once, while standing on a rock with 
several others, perhaps 200 feet from the stream, a loud 
ringing noise was heard as if the rock had been struck 
by an immense sledge-hammer, We started, not know- 
ing but the goddess Pele was under and after us, but 
soon found our alarm groundless, the noise having prob- 
ably been caused by the liquid lava running under ground 
and suddenly filling up a cave beneath us. A little while 
after a singular scene presented itself—the appearance 
of a man sitting on a rock and riding along on the top of 
the fiery lava stream. So deceptive was this illusion that 
several of the party, when it was first observed, looked 
around to see if one of their number had not by accident 
got into the stream. The life-like image moved slowly 
along, till suddenly his head tumbled off, and the whole 
image soon disappeared." 


IN LIFE AND IN DEATH. 


Tue doctor has just gone. He says nothing is 
necessary for me now but quiet and nourishing 
food. How weak all this sounds to me; ard how 
I despise all the short-sighted and stereotyped 
theories! He is kind; and he says I must re- 
cover—in truth, that I am well now, and there is 
nothing wanted but nursing. And I, how well I 
know I am dying! How have I counted the life 
passing away day by day ; how plainly do I count 
the vitality [ am paying away piece by piece, like 
coin—not prodigally, and yet not grudgingly! 
“Thy will, not mine, be done, O Lord!” ‘Thou 
knowest I would not by mine own act pass away. 
And still Thou knowest I would not abide here by 
mine own will. I must join him. And when I 
am gone what I have here written will be read 
sneeringly, and they will say ‘‘She was crazed!” 
I am willing; and still I would not die unheard, 
that all the world may know my love. Of this 
there can be no dispute, though it be an insane one. 

My first recollection goes back over twelve 
years, when I, a girl of seven, wandered barefoot 
and ragged through the streets of New York with 
a woman who claimed to be my mother. She was 
not my mother—this I know instinctively—though 
no word was ever spoken to lead me to such con- 
clusion. And yet at that time I believed she was 
of no kin; and each succeeding thought has but 
confirmed me in the instinct. I remember think- 
ing then, when I was seven or eight years old, that 
I had some memory of a former time, when com- 
fort and friends had surrounded me; but now the 
memory of it has passed away, and I have only a 
memory of a memory. 

My mother (se called) begged. My recollection 
wavers between three points: The stone ledge that 
holds the railing of St. Paul’s Church in Broad- 
way, where we took our accustomed seat as a fa- 
vorable spot for that vocation, and where it was 
my duty to drop my head upon her lap and sleep, 
or feign it. The next spot associated with those 
days was a back room attached to a low bar, or 
drinking shop, kept by a woman, and entering 
from some of the wretched streets lying just north 
of the City Hall. Very near this, so that the dif- 
ficulty was not great in reaching it when my mo- 
ther became very much intoxicated, was our lodg- 
ing—a small room, if I may so call it, to reach 
which, up many stairs, I remember my little feet 
were often very tired. The house was a ruinous 
frame building} and the part we eccupied, if my 
memory serves ht, must have been one large 
room partitioned into many small enes; and that 
so badly done, that not only were we recipients 
of our. neighbors’ noise, but the gaping cracks in 
the rough boards gave them no privacy from our 
eyes whea we would use them to see what was 
passing in the adjoining rooms. It was not often 
my mother offered either to see or hear after once 
reaching the room. She would craw] to the corner 
where the rags that formed her bed were gathered, 
and where they lay from day to day, and week to 
week, untouched, save by the pressure of her body. 
And from this she would not rise until far into the 
following day, when the old routine would again 
be enacted. With me it was much the same. I 
did not, from the moment of entering the room at 
night until the time of departure next day, think 
of leaving it. I did not suffer hunger. I had al- 
ways plenty to eat from the victuals that charity 
would bestow on my asking them at different 
houses, where I went daily on that errand. For 
though my mother gained much money by her beg- 
ging none of it was ever spent on food, er en aught 
save drink, I therefore begged food enough for us 
both ; and sometimes a bit of dress or a half-worn 
pair of shoes would be given me. In winter it was 
I suffered most. Then the cold would freeze me; 
and many times I know I should have frozen to 
death, sitting there—under that great church stee- 
ple, where the thousands of well-dressed, happy- 
looking people were going by—-but that my mo- 
ther, when she found me in that torpid state, would 
pull me to my feet, and hurry me down a cross 
street toward the river, where, by slapping, shak- 
ing, and threats, she would bring me back to con- 
sciousness, and reconvey me to the church front 
again. 

How long this life continued I have no means 
of knowing. It was varied but little. One or two 
incidents only broke through the monotony, and 
they seem too trivial for relation. One was that a 
lady—oh! so beautiful, and looking so good, and 
at whose house I daily begged food—took me one 
day by the hand, and led me to the basement room. 
When there she asked my name. It was the first 
time I had thought of the necessity of having a 
name, when, after I had answered her ‘*Mary,” she 
said, ‘‘ What more?” I did not understand. But 
soon I was made toknow that I should have another 
name, but I had not. Mary was the only name I 
had ever been called. I was questioned further, 
and I told that my mother always accompanied me 
when I Legged, and that she was now outside, 
where 1 must return to her soon, or I would be 








whipped. Then the lady asked me would I bring 
my mother in there to her? I said I would, if she 
would come; and I was gone for her in a moment, 
for I knew that nothing but good was intended me 
in that house, or by that hand that took mine, dirty 
and red as it was, and warmed it in her own before 
the fire. 

I had hard persuasion to bring my mother in. 
She made questions before she would go, the prin- 
cipal of which seemed to be that she might ascer- 
tain there were no men there; and on my assurance 
that there was no one there but a lady and her 
servant, she let me lead her in. 

I shall forever remember the conversation of that 
morning between my mother and that fair lady. 
It was the only evidence that ever oecurred to me 
suggesting any truth in the assumption that this 
woman was really my mother. The lady wanted 
me; she would adopt me as her own child. The 
woman would not resign me. I heard the lady 
otter her money. I saw her draw from her pocket 
yellow money, which afterward I knew to be gold, 
and lay it by handfuls on the table, that she might 
take if she would leave me. No, no, no! and I 
went away from that stately house and that beau- 
tiful lady, with two of those pieces she had given 
me, which my mother took from me at the corner; 
and never after would she allow me to beg in that 
street. This incident made a slight change in our 
lives, in as far as my mother did not leave the room 
for several weeks; while I went daily with a bot- 
tle which I brought filled from the woman who 
kept the neighbering shop, and a single loaf, which 
loaf my mother divided with me. At the end of 
this time the money was gone, and we reverted to 
our usual life. 

All this was nothing, and yet how much to me, 
who knew no change! For months and years I 
thought of that beautiful lady, who kissed me 
through all my dirt and squalor because I was 
like the child who had gone away from her to God. 
In all these years I had only this incident and 
another to dwell on. A woman who, with her 
husband and two children, dwelt in the next room, 
had often, while lying awake against the partition 
and awaiting the coming of the man at night, 
talked to me in whispers through the cracks. 
She was the only other living thing that offered 
me communion or sympathy. When her own 
children would be sleeping and I awake, as I fre- 
quently would lie through more than half the 
night, she would tell me how, in her girl-life, she 
had been handsome and gay ; how her father was a 
respectable tradesman at home, in the old country, 
as she expressed it; how she had run away from 
home and come to America with this man, who 
had dragged her lower and lower with drink and 
crime; and now, how she dreaded his coming, 
and how she feared him, and how all love was 
gone. ‘*But ah! the children!” And then I 
could hear the poor thing lie there and sob, sob, 
heavily for hours, And the man would come iu. 
And then I would hear oaths, and curses, and 
blows, and sometimes, I ain sure, kicks—that dull, 
heavy sound that I knew must be produced by the 
brute’s foot against the flesh of the woman: And 
all this time nothing of a sound came from her, 
excepting occasionally an oh! of pai or a groan. 
Poor, poor thing! J never knew ler name, but 
I have never forgotten her. And one morning 
when I awake after Having listened to a scéné 
of this Kind of more than conithefi violence the 
night before, I héard strange voices in the next 
room, aid goon the door of our own was o 
and a oe ee bade me come out. I came in 
fear and fréiibling, for I felt sure that something 
was about to happen of more than common im- 
port. I followed the man to the next room, and 
there I saw the woman lying on her back on the 
floor, her face covered with blood. She was dead. 
I knew enough to know that. I began to cry, 
partly because I was sorry the woman was dead, 
and partly from the fact that I saw her children 
crying, and partly, as I think, from an undefined 
feeling of terror. The men must have been the 
coroner and his assistants, or the jury. They 
questioned the children, and myself, and my mo- 
ther. She knew nothing of it, and I could only 
tell what I had heard the night before. While I 
was telling my story two men came in bringing 
the woman’s husband between them. All that 1 
said was written down on paper, and a long time 
after a man came and brought myself and my 
mother to a large room, where I saw many gentle- 
men, and where I again saw the woman’s hus- 
band. There again I told my story, and several 
gentlemen spoke to me kindly, and gave me silver 
money, which my mother also took away. This, 
I have since thought, was the man’s trial; but 
what was his ultimate fate I am unable to say, 
though I have a vague recollection of hearing my 
mother and the woman who kept the drinking- 
shop talk together, and of their assertion that the 
man was hanged. I think it must have been so. 

All those years, looking back upon them now, 
seem only like a dreamy nightmare—a passion- 
less dream. I have a sickening vision of a child, 
shoeless in summer and stockingless in winter, al- 
ways unwashed, a head to which a comb never 
had approached, and a face on which a laugh 
never came. All days were alike. With me 
there was no division of time. Ah! how many 
little Marys are there, shoeless, stockingless, 
laughless, and timeless, in this great city of New 
York! 

One day when our begging was over my mo- 
ther started away to the upper portions of the 
city—for what purpose, I have no remembrance. 
I know only that it was very cold, and the snow 
lay deep upon the ground. We walked very far, 
and staid some hours at a hovel built much as the 
huts of the laborers are built on the lines of rail- 
way under construction. There there was drink- 
ing between my mother and several other women, 
while I crouched over a bit of fire built of bark 
chips and smouldering in the chimney-place, while 
a potato was given me toeat. [ remember I was 
very comfortable, for it was very seldom we had 
fire at our own room, especially since the death of 
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the woman. She sometimes in very cold weather 
would give me some shreds of wood, and bid me 
build a blaze to warm my feet. 

I was very comfortable and dozy when I was 
called to go. It seemed long after dark when we 
got upon the street, and fresh snow was coming 
down very fast with a great deal of wind. We 
walked on, I following my mother, as was my 
custom, a few steps in the rear. I knew she was 
much intoxicated, not only from her walk, but 
from the few people whom we met turning their 
heads to look at her as they went by. Presently 
she staggered farther than usual and fell, It 
was nothing unusual for me to see. I there- 
fore stood still, as I usually did, until she 
would rise. A long time she lay so, and many 
people passed by. Some came and looked, and 
then went on; but by and by a man in ragged 
clothes, with a piece of wood on his shoulder and 
a tin kettle in his hand, came up. He looked at 
me, and then bent over my mother. I heard him 
say, ‘‘ What's the matter, lass?” and take her by 
the arm, by which she was turned over so that 
her face could be seen. I saw him put his fingers 
to her eyes, and then very quickly put down the 
piece of wood and make an attempt to get her up. 
And then laying her down, he looked around in 
every direction. Soon he called to another man, 
almost as poor-looking as himself, who was leaving 
a grocery opposite; and between thei they took 
her up and carried her over to the grocery, while 
I followed. The man who kept the place did not 
want them to lay her down on the floor by his 
stove, and an altercation arose about this. While 
the words were high, there came a young man 
from the front shop, who looked a moment at the 
prostrate woman and took her wrist between his 
fingers. He laid her hand quietly down, and 
turning to the shop-keeper, he said in a subdued 
voice, and yet in a way that carried meaning with 
it, ‘* Let the woman lie: she is dead.” Dead! 
While there waz one spark of life the miserable 
shop-keeper could demand her removal; but now, 
when death was there, in a moment all was stilled. 
Nobody had noticed me, but I had heard the words 
‘“* She is dead,” and I cried and sobbed as quietly 
as I could; but yet I was heard in the stillness of 
that group. I really had nothing to cry for. In 
the woman lying dead before me I had never 
known any one trait by which I could love her. 
She had never spoken kindly to me. She had 
mever cared whether I sufvred, hungered, or 
thirsted. How could I love her? and why did I 
ery ? I rememberedthe woman who gave me chips, 
and who talked kindly to me through the chinks 
in the partition, and I cried still more. 

The young man who had said she was dead came 
to me, and stooping down brushed the hair back 
from my face with his hand, and asked my name; 
then he asked me who was the woman lying upon 
the floor. I told him all I could tell in answer to 
his questions; and then he took me by the hand 
and led me into the front shop, and set me up on a 
barrel, and gave me a cracker, while he looked at 
me steadily for quite along time. He was a very 
young man, almost a boy, with very dark hair and 
eyes. I remember thinking at the time that he 
looked very much like the beautiful lady who 
would have taken me to live with her. Whether 
this was really so, or whether the comparison came 
ftom my great admiration for the lady, and there- 

making her my type for the beautiful in all 
things, Ican not say. I only know that I thought 
him very beautiful at the time, and wondered 
whether he was not some great man with pockets 
fall of yellow money. 

When he had looked at me a long while he went 
away, bidding me sit still where I was until he re- 
turned; and I am sure no cther command would 
have stirred me from that spot. And then when 
he came again his first question was, ‘‘ Had I any 
relation, or any ene to whom I wished to go?” It 
did not take me long te answer this, though I 
did not well understand it. And then he said, 
“Would I go with him?” 

Had I been pampered in luxury, and bred as 
high-born cltildren are bred, I believe it would 
have been equally the same as regards my answer. 
Would I go? Where else would I have gone 
that cold, snowy night? He took me by the hand 
and led me away. I was then about nine years 
old, and should have been a large girl, but I was 
not; I hardly think I was larger than I should 
have been at seven. I thought many things as I 
passed along the snowy street, wrapped in the coat 
which he had taken from himself and put about 
me; but one thing I remember thinking most—I 
had heard of angels, and knew they were some de- 
scription of beings who came to the earth to take 
us to a better place. This was my conception, and 
I thought he must be an angel sent to take care 
of me now that my mother was dead, and I had 
none else to care forme. He took me to his room 
—a quiet, well-furnished, but slovenly-kept apart- 
ment, from which a small bedroom jutted off—in a 
large house near Broadway on a side street. It 
was a house appropriated, as I afterward found, 
for business offices, which offices were sometimes 
made sleeping-rooms. About this larger room were 
spread many things which to me then were myster- 
ies, but which afterward I knew as pallets, colors, 
easel, and pictures. 

Dorr Vaughn was an artist. I have said he 
was young. I afterward knew he was exact- 
ly ten years older than myself—an immaterial dif- 
ference of time when a girl has reached woman- 
hood, but an age constituting a man her father 
while she is not yet twelve. I therefore looked 
upon him with the same feeling of reverence as 
though he had been my senior by at least half a 
century. 

That night he gave me water, towels, soap, ard 
bade me wash. [I tried, in as far as I knew how, 
to obey him. He went away and left me with 
the same delicacy that a man would show a grown 
woman while I was trying to do this. And when 
he came back with many things of which we after- 
ward made supper, he came to me, and, in a half 
laughing way, assisted me by washing my neck, 
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and my ears, and then my hair, which afterward 
he dried in the towel and combed out before the 
fire. When all this was done, Dorr led me before 
a glass, and I looked at myself clean and combed 
for the first time in my life. I could also see his 
face in the glass, and on it was a pleased expres- 
sion. I felt glad, therefore, that I was clean-faced, 
for I saw he liked me better; and then, and for all 
time forward, I would have done all things to please 
him. 

I hope I shall not dwell too long on those days, 
and still to my memory there is a charm about 
them beyond all telling —that emerging from a 
state of callous animal wretchedness to a feeling of 
humanity! Oh! the many charming little things 
that happened! I was like one to whom the senses 
of sight and hearing had just been given. The 
dresses, the shoes, the clothes, and the many as I 
really thought gorgeous things that came to me as 
it were by magic! And with it all I was not 
proud, only as far as they pleased him, and I am 
sure in all my ignorance and dearth of perceptive 
faculty I must even then have pleased him. He 
would sit for hours in the evening talking to me, 
and hearing all my relation of the past. Many 
times over he made me tell him of the beautiful 
lady, and of the woman who talked to me through 
the chinks in the wall, in sympathy with which he 
would sigh; and then he would laugh so heartily 
at what he would term my droll or quaint ques- 
tions, when my desire for knowledge drove me to 
act inquisitor. Oh, happy, happy days! when he, 
creating me a new soul, made it in likeness of his 
own! 

I grew in body as in mind. I had no instruct- 
or but Dorr. He, making my toil a pastime, led 
me gradually up from the first day when he point- 
ed out to me the letter A, until I stood side by side 
with him in his readings and longings. In all 
things had I changed—even in name. He said I 
should no longer be Mary, I should be called Waif; 
and Waif Vaughn I was from that day forth until 
now. Notin one single thought did I ever dream 
of an opposing element. Were not our minds cre- 
ated from one great whole? Had he not taken the 
lifeless flesh and breathed into it the breath of 
mind? He was myself; I could not oppose my- 
self. 

And the years went on, while I learned more 
and more to worship him. Love would be too 
weak a word. I knew none else. I spoke with 
none else. To me there was but one man in all 
the world. When he was present I was complete, 
and could commune within myself. When he was 
absent my soul went out after him. And wherever 
he went I knew all his goings and comings, his 
fears, his hopes, and his aspirations, as well when 
he was away from my sight as though he were 
present. I did not require him by my side that I 
might speak with him, Distance parted us only 
in body. 

And the years, as I say, rolled away, and I was 
very happy. And asanatural sequence of my hap- 
piness came beauty. I know it came to me, even 
without his telling. Every woman knows her own 
beauty and can gauge it: she who denies this sim- 
ply affects an ignorance for the hunger of flattery. 
I grew beautiful because I was happy: what wo- 
man will not be with the air of peace and love 
stamped upon her? And I was proud of my beauty, 
as I had been of my first clothes, because it pleased 
him. He sent the blood thrilling to my heart by 
sayingso. He had no fear of intoxicating me with 
flattery. For even after he had introduced me in 
his great picture, on which he hung so much hope 
of reputation, he led me one night to the Academy, 
and placed me where I could hear not only the 
praises of his art but the enthusiasm of the ad- 
mirers who selected out this figure as the ideal of 
all their standard of loveliness. I know all this 
sounds like egotism, but it matters so little to me 
now, save only to show the nobility of his nature, 
that I tell it regardless of criticism. 

I was seventeen. Eight years I had been with 
Dorr Vaughn, and as I never asked, or in any way 
sought the opinion of the world, I could not tell 
what their expression might have been with regard 
tothis. I knew not, and cared not, whether they 
believed him my brother, my father, or my hus- 
band. I knew him as my world and was content. 
I was seventeen by my established birthday, which 
we had made by counting me nine years old the 
day he brought me home. I had no other record 
of my birth. And on that day I was seventeen. 
It was a bright, cold day, the 1st of December—I 
was awaiting his return anxiously that day more 
thancommon. It had always been a holiday with 
us, but more so on this special occasion by the ac- 
cession of a new carpet to our large room, and sey- 
eral articles of furniture, which I had proudly and 
secretly bought with the money paid for my first 
picture. I was now an artist; I had been paid for 
my pencil. He came in glowing with manly 
beauty, and gazed around with such a look of boy- 
ish delight. Ah! such a change as had been 
wrought in those three rooms (another had been 
added for me) since I came there! We would not 
leave the spot where our first days had been passed, 
but the dull, musty, slovenly look was all gone, 
and flowers and birds were in the windows, and 
the books, pencils, pallets, and canvas were in 
their places. In short, a woman had been there, 
and her spirit reigned. And he looked at it all 
with such a bright look, I can liken it to nothing 
but the sky, clear and cloudless. He took me in 
his arms, and smoothing back my hair, even as he 
had done that long day agone when he first asked 
my name, he kissed me. 

“ Waif,” he said, ‘‘ we will be married to-day.” 

It made my heart give a great jump, and for a 
moment I thought it was death come to me sud- 
denly. Of this no word had ever passed between 
us, and yet I knew well, while our hearts and our 
souls had lain together so many years, that this 
whispering had passed continually between them, 
but until this moment there had been no utterance. 
I was not surprised, I was not troubled that this 
sreat jump should come to my heart. There are 


ho words coined that can be put together and ex- 


press my meaning—the nearest would be a great 
joy, too great for belief, too great for mental utter- 
ance, Ours was a short wooing, if a wooing shall 


be counted in the language of the world. But oh! 
how long were it counted in mine own! He led 


me forth and within the hour we were married. 
There were no relatives to bid to the wedding, no 
groomsmen or stately satined bridemaids to swell 
our splendor. We were simply joining two hands 
by the laws of the land; the hearts and souls had 
been one since the first creation. 

And now all the love that had burned for so 
many years came forth in words. Words that 
came thrilling from a passion pent beneath our 
great love. Once more I lived my child life, and 
made him a child with me. Not the child life I 
had known in reality, but a dreamy and playful 
life—living forever in the sunshine, seeing wild 
pleasure in all things; we sang, we laughed, we 
romped together—there was no act too absurd or 
childish, It was our only expression of joy. It 
was in one of these wild moments, after I had been 
painting his face in imitation of the tattoo, taking 
one of his plates of costume for my model, and 
using India ink for my working material, that he 
proposed to *‘ brand” me, as he jokingly termed it. 
I hailed the proposition with a laugh of consent. 
I had heard of the sailors using India ink for this 
purpose, and by puncturing with a needle over the 
spot making whatever they had drawn on the skin 
indelible. I would therefore be marked by him; 
he should “brand” me as his property now and 
forever. And with all the charm of a childish 
freak I was marked upon my right shoulder, IN 
Lire AND IN Deatu, Dorr VauGun, 

In a few days, when he found the mark could 
not be effuced, he was filled with regret. Not so 
with myself. I wore my ‘‘brand” as I would a 
precious jewel, and willingly would have shown it 
to all the world. It was this “ brand,” I believe, 
that led into the train of thought which afterward 
brought the mutual pledge, given half jokingly, 
half earnest, that should either die they would re- 
visit and claim the survivor. How little I thought 
of this can be readily understood when it is known 
that I looked upon death and separation only as I 
would have Jooked upon some vague word with- 
out meaning. I had no realization of death strik- 
ing one and not both. I could not think it would 
be possible that I should exist one moment after 
he had passed away. That which he had infused 
must cease to exist with him. I did not say this 
to him in words, but I am convinced he knew it 
was my thought. For hours would he lean over 
me, seeming to be content only in looking upon 
me, and withdrawing suddenly as though awaking 
from a dream, with only one kiss upon that brand- 
ed shoulder; and many times have I opened my 
eyes from my night slumber, and found him lean- 
ing above me in the same fixed attitude. 

It is but a repetition of weak, common phrases 
any attempt to describe this absorption of soul— 
this passion, that is ever punished when yielded 
to beyond the boundary set by the one great Pow- 
er above us, who demands our love before all 
things human or worldly. We had forgotten all, 
even God, 

Two years we had been wedded. One shadow 
only came between us. We were childless. How 
our greatest of regrets can become our greatest of 
solaces! How earnestly thankful am I now that 
my desires were not answered. Even had the 
greater sorrow not have fallen upon me, I should 
possibly, in the coming of a child, found a divided 
worship, or given one. 

One day—again the anniversary of my birth—I 
arose with a spring. Dorr still slept—an occur- 
rence of such rarity that I hesitated by his side for 
a long time looking at him. His breathing was 
heavy, his cheek was flushed, and his lipsdry. I 
stooped to kiss them, and he awoke with a start. 
For the first time since my birth I looked into his 
eyes with pain. Feverand prostration were there, 
and a pang of terror shot to my heart that my be- 
lief should net be realized, and he should be strick- 
en by any bodily pain or sickness that I should 
not equally feel. It was now only I felt how ut- 
terly helpless I was to aid him. I must call as- 
sistance, and give into hired hands that which was 
dearer to me than forty lives. Oh! the responsibili- 
ty that is intrusted to the physician and the nurse, 
can they know it or feel it? Heecame. The man 
on whom hung all my future, all my here and 
hereafter, came carelessly, ana looked upon him, 
asked a few questions, walked about the room 
looking at the pictures, wrote a few unintelligible 
words upon a scrap of paper, and went away leav- 
ing me full of hope. Terrible hope! I shall not 
offer to tell the events of this day. I can not tell 
them. From the moment of the doctor leaving 
the room Dorr fell into an uneasy sleep, and when 
he awoke it was to speechlessness and a few dying 


struggles. My screams of terror brought many 
about us. He stretched forward his arms; there 


was no sound upon his tongue, but oh! such words 
in hiseyes. I sawand heard them all. His soul 
was speaking to me; and with one long clasp he 
kissed my lips, and lastly my branded shoulder, 
and fell back upon the pillow—dead ! 

I do not remember for many days. On my 
first consciousness I was in a strange place, with 
an elderly woman standing beside my bed, who 
placed her hand kindly upon my forehead, and 
bade me lie still when I offered to rise. I asked 
for Dorr, and she told me of the past few days, 
and I remembered all. She begged that I would 
lie still; the doctor had so ordered it. Yes, I 
would lie still, perhaps I would die yet. I lay 
there all that afternoon until nearly dusk, much 
of the time with my eyes closed, but with no de- 
sire for sleep. When the sun had nearly set, and 
the woman was asleep in her chair, I felt distinctly 
a kiss upon my shoulder, my branded shoulder. I 
opened my eyes with a start, and there hanging 
over me, with the same look and in the same way, 
was Dorr Vaughn. I cotld have screamed hal 
my joy been only of the common kind, but I ut- 
tered not a sound; ouly I threw my arms out, as 
| in his last moments he had done, and clasped him 
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to me. He was gone, and I had fainted, as the 
woman told me when, some time after dark, I re- 
covered, and found her bathing me with restora- 
tives. All that night, and all next day, I looked 
for his return. I thought then, if it were but a 
dream or excited fancy, I would give all the world 
for its repeated occurrence. The next day at pre- 
cisely the same time I felt the kiss upon my shoul- 
der, and he was with me again, and again I sought 
to embrace him, followed by a like result. How 
I bewailed my folly in driving him from me! I 
was better now, and would sit up. To-morrow he 
would come again; and I was right. Upon my 
shoulder came his kiss, and until the darkness fell 
he Jeaned over me as in life, looking into my eyes 
as he was wont to de, speechlessly. I knew no 
difference. I have hovered between my chair and 
the bed, and each day at the hour he died, at the 
moment I received his last kiss in life, I receive 
his kiss now. He waits patiently for my com- 
ing. I await patiently the dying out of the flame 
that I may join him. I live now only in that lit- 
tle hour he is with me. But I know seon we will 
be again togetherforever. I am his, in Life and in 
Death. 





a 


LENORE. 
BY RK. H. STODDARD. 
I wie awake, I can not rest, 
My heart is breaking in my breast; 
Yet wert thou with me as of yore, 
My sorrow was not less, but more! 
Ah! Lenore! 





I can not sleep, I wake and weep, 
My soul is like a troubled deep; 
For thou art vanished, gone before, 
To some unknown and awful shore! 
Ah! Lenore! 
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NAKED FALLOWS FOR WHEAT. 

THE anticipated letter by the Prince Alhert from 
the Irish farmer who explained to us the green 
crop system on fallowing land, and which was re- 
ferred to in our last article on wheat, has been re- 
ceived, and we make such extracts as are valuable 
and interesting: 

“Now for the fulfillment of my promise as re- 
gards our mode of cultivating fallows for the wheat 
crop. In my last letter it was observed that this 
kind of preparation should never be resorted to ex- 
cept in cases where manuring and green cropping 
are out of the power of the farmer, This remark, 
be it remembered, is based upon the fact that fal- 
lowing means a year’s non-producing ‘ rest’ of the 
soil, a consideration especially where land, as in 
this country, commands a high rent of sufficient 
importance to justify very serious objections, But 
fallows continue to be extensively and profitably 
cultivated in many of our finest wheat-producing 
districts. Although it may be urged that the farm- 
er, so far as this system of husbandry enters into 
his practice, has to pay two years’ rent for one crop, 
yet I never knew a farmer who would admit that 
he had lost by a well-prepared fallow-field. A 
large proportion of the splendid yields and equally 
beautiful specimens of Upper and Lower Ormonde, 
in Tipperary, as well as those of matty of the best 
wheat baronies of this my own King’s County, is 
the product of fullows. Even lands brought down 
to the verge of sterility by the exhausting abuse 
of an undue succession of cereals, may, with the 
‘rest’ of a single season and a proper system of 
treatment, be so far restored to a condition of pro- 
ductiveness as fully to compensate the farmer for 
the labor bestowed as well as for the term of idle- 
ness referred to. 

‘“‘ The heaviest soils, especially if resting upon a 
lime-stone bottom, are the best adapted to fallow- 
ing. Light soils or those of a sandy nature, and, 
as is generally the case, underlaid by a sharp, 
gravelly substratum, will never make good fal- 
lows: the crop, however promising it may appear 
under the genial sunshine and showers of April, 
will be sure to gurn yellow before the end of May, 
and at no future stage will it resume those health- 
ful hues which inspired the earlier hopes of the 
husbandman. 

‘* Few of our farmers are so blind to the teachings 
of observation and experience as to be found ex- 
pending the labor necessary for the proper prepara- 
tion of fallows on soils unsuited to the profitable 
prosecution of this branch of agricultural industry, 
and it therefore only remains to give you the mode 
of practice usually followed, and which secures 
successful results. The land ‘skzn,’ or stubble, 
we usually turn up with a first plowing in winter. 
This causes the porosity of the soil to be increased, 
and an easy and certain escape for surface water. 
The latter, in the case of retentive soils, if left to 
the slow processes of eraporation and percolation, 
without facilitating its escape by this timely plow- 
ing, will materially contribute to that early con- 
solidation of the land which will be sure to tell se- 
verely both on plow and plowman, especially if 
their operations be deferred until the heats of an 
approaching summer have exercised their influence 
in imparting a brick-like solidity to the entire sur- 
face. By atimely breaking up of the soil in win- 
ter we greatly facilitate future operations. A 
sharp cross cutting, latter end of May or beginning 
of June, always regulating our depth by the char- 
acter of the sub-soil, opens the way for the harrow, 
an implement which can not be too frequently used, 
always, however, making sure to select dry weath- 
er for its employment. The summer's heat and 
sunlight, alternating with the refreshing dews and 
showers, make the fallow, but their action must be 
aided by an incessant presenting of new surfaces to 
their influence ; and the harrow, not onlv as an ef- 
fective disturber of the more soli: particles of the 
svil, but as a deadly enemy to weeds and fungi of 
all kinds, can hardly be kept in too constant opera- 











tion. The judicious tiller will give each alternate 
harrowing at right angles to the former one. With 
good teeth, and weighted if necessary, the harrow 
will be sure to do its part of the work. 

‘In the month of August we usually give our 
third plowing. This time a fresh body, not pre- 
viously acted upon by the disturbing agencies of 
surface culture, is turned up from its depths be- 
low the reach of the harrow tooth, to be submitted 
in its turn to the same process of mechanical dis- 
integration, and the same influences of light, heat, 
dews, and showers, as have already worked out 
their mighty changes in that portion of the soil 
which now takes its place below. At this stage 
of preparation it is desirable to permit the newly- 
upturned surface to get well crusted in the sun 
before putting on the harrow. Weed-roots, if any 
exist, will require a good scorching to kill them, 
and the harrow, the implement of final destruc- 
tion, always acts with more telling effect when the 
surface of the soil is a little baked and sharpened 
by sun and air. A neat plowing, at right angles 
with the intended line of the seed ridges, and at 
least two thorough cross-harrowings, the last one 
immediately preceding the putting in of the seed, 
will be necessary to complete the process. From 
the middle of October, when dark days prevai!, 
until the second week of November is our favorite 
time for getting in the crop. Dry weather has 
always been found disadvantageous at this im- 
portant time, and we are still forced to respect the 
maxim of those who have gone before us: ‘ Wait 
until the blood is in the ground.’ 

‘* A term of preparation extending over so many 
months necessarily affords the farmer an oppor- 
tunity for attending to many things in connection 
with the space under treatment which might oth- 
erwise have a less immediate claim upon his at- 
tention. Rocks, boulders, and such other impedi- 
ments to the free working of the plow and harrow, 
as may happen to have escaped notice, or be neg- 
lecied under less favorable circumstances, should 
now be carefully removed. Sandy or barren spots 
requiring an additional depth of soil should also 
be coated with plenty of such earth as may be 
best adapted to their requirements. There are 
few fields even of ten acres so free from eye sores 
as not to present many spots upon which attention 
at this period might be profitably concentrated, 
The good farmer never fails to turn the fallowing 
period to account in the way of permanent im- 
provement. Drains and fences should not be neg- 
lected at this time of general overhauling; and 
while the protection of the crop is entirely to de- 
pend on the latter, so its growth and development 
are sure to be influenced for good or otherwise by 
the condition of the former, 

“ Fallows thus prepared, with proper attention to 
the selection of seed and seed-time, and the great 
many yood things said in small space in the able 
and practical articles on wheat in the Weekly 
Farmer, will seldom fail to yield an abundant 
harvest, except from causes entirely beyond the 
control of the hushandman. Quantity, as with 
all other crops, will vary with the circumstances 
of the season ; but in general the quality of the 
grain is found superior to that grown upon similar 
soils in the track of green crops.” 

Our correspondent is a highly intelligent, prac- 
tical farmer, and although it would be idle to ad- 
vocate invariable systems of practice, the princi- 
ples referred to in the above extracts are sound, 
and applicable, in no small degree, to the wants 
of many American wheat-growers. All soils that 
have been cropped successively without renova- 
tion have to be fallowed or fertilized before they 
will yield full crops. It may be argued fy some 
that the severe system of culture recommended by 
our correspondent can net, for want of time on 
large farms, be practiced. This is one of the 
greatest objections that most wheat-growers in 
America would raise—not so much because our 
intelligence does not appreciate the most thorough 
system of culture, but for want of labor at a suffi- 
ciently low price, and the time necessary on many 
of our very large farms to “practice what we 
preach.” New soils yielding full crops do not 
need such treatment ; but by successive cropping 
without renovation, which means continued ex- 
haustion, they become ‘‘ worn out.” When the 
best culture and fertilization are practiced, land 
should not be fallowed: in this case, the true rest 
of the soil is a proper succession of crops. This is 
especially true of all land in exact balance for the 
requirements of crops. ‘The difficulty of ascertain- 
ing, not the constituents of the soil and their rela- 
tive proportion, but of knowing their exact condi- 
tion, is a reason why the analyses of soils have 
been by some persons repudiated. The clover- 
plant will vary in structure and composition when 
grown on soils varying in composition and in the 
condition of their elements; but chemistry has 
shown beyond doubt that unless a soil have the 
elements of plants in some form, the fallowing of 
that soil ror EvER could not cause it to liberate 
that which it did not possess. We would ask our 
readers to consider carefully, before adopting the 
naked-f (low system, the facts presented by us on 
the plowing in of clover in our articles on wheat. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The Lafayette (Indiana) Courier says that the 
wheat crop in that region promises well. 

The wheat crop of Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and several counties of Ilinois, bears the same 
reputation. We learn from reports in the Chicago 
papers that the crop in Central and Southern Il- 
linois, which was unpromising, has within the last 
couple of weeks improved wonderfully—so much 
so, that a fair crop is anticipated. We read favor- 
able accounts from Arkansas. The Van Buren /n- 
telligencer says: ‘‘ We are truly proud to say that 
our county and city will no longer be dependent on 
her sister counties and other places for breadstulfs, 
as formerly.” 

WILL OUR READERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
INFORM US OF THE PROSPECTS oF THE WHEAT 
Cror? 
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CHAPTER II. 
NIGHTFALL. 

‘Limite Maxacca, where were you born?” 

‘‘Nowhere. You are a new one, or you'd 
have known that. All the boys know that.” 

‘‘T mean, where do your father and mother 
live ?” 

“Why, I ain't got none.” 

‘‘Haven't any father or mother? poor fellow!” 

‘I'm not a poor fellow. I’ve got plenty of 
money. Look here!” and the boy straightened 
himself in his pretty clothes, and pulled two or 
three bright copper cents out of his pocket. 
‘<T buy a seed-cake every time the baker comes, 
and Saturdays I get a lemon-cake; but then old 
Green Muddock catches me, and pounds me till 
I give him half—and if he pounds a great while 
he takes the whole, ‘cause he says I’ve made 
him work, and he must support exhausted na- 
ture. So I generally give up, except when I’m 
very raspy.” 

‘* Who sent you to this school ?’ 

“J don’t just know. I guess Nussy did. 
’Cause I remember a long time ago she tried to 
teach we after I’d been to a woman’s school. 
But I sat up on the table the first day and swung 
my legs; and when she told me to get down and | 
study, I said I wouldn't. Then she asked me 
why not; and I said ‘cause hers was a nasty 
school. Then she said I called every school 
nasty.. Well, I said, yours is the nastiest of all. 
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NOMAGE TO A HERO 


So they are nasty—all schools are nasty.” 

** How old are you?” 

“Well, I suppose I’m fifteen,” answered Lit- 
tle Malacea. * But I don’t just know.” 

““Who are your friends ?” 

“Why, all the boys. I don’t fight with ’em. 
But, by golly, I wish Mr. Gray had strapped 
Abe Newt.” 

‘‘Isn’t he your friend 

“IT don’t know. He gives me gingerbread, 
but I guess I don’t like him.” 

**Why not ?” 

**T don’t know. But what are you asking me 
all these things for, Gabriel Bennet ?” asked Lit- 
tle Malacca, suddenly, turning full upon the oth- 
er with his great black eyes, and shaking the 
curls away that hung upon his velvet jacket, over 
which a smooth white collar was carefully turn- 
ed. He had the air of a handsome foreign child, 
but he spoke English as nimbly and purely as his 
companion, who seemed to be about the same 
age, and was a delicate-featured, but robust and 
ruddy boy. 

“Come,” said Little Malacca, “why don’t you 
answer ?” , 

“’Cause I haven't any thing to say,” replied 
Gabriel. ‘I’m sure I don’t know why I asked 
you.” : 

‘By George! that’s real funny,” laughed the 
other. “ Hollo! the fellows are playing French 
and English; let’s go and join in.” 

The two boys ran off together and mingled in 
the game. It was already dusk, but the sum- 
mer evening is the best time for play. The 
sport was at its height, and the hot, eager, pant- 
ing boys were shouting and scampering in every 
direction, when a man ran in from the road and 
cried out, breathless, 

‘* Where’s Mr. Gray ?” 

“In his study,” answered twenty voices at 
once. The man darted toward the house, and 
went in; the next moment he reappeared with 
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Mr. Gray, both of them running. 


«Get out the boat!” cried Mr. Gray, “and 


| call the big boys. There’s a man drowning in 


the pond!” 
The game was over at once, and each young 


béart thrilled with vague horror. Abel Newt, 
Muddock, Blanding, Tom Galt, and the rest 
came rushing out of the school-room, and ran to- 
ward the barn in which the boat was kept upon 
a truck. In a moment the door was open, the 
truck run out, and all the boys took hold of the 
rope. Mr. Gray and the stranger led the way. 
The throng swept out of the gate, and as they 
hastened silently along, the axles of the truck 
kindled with the friction and began to smoke. 

‘* Carefully! steadily!” cried the boys all to- 
gether. : : 

They slackened speed a little, but, happily, 
the pond was but a short distance from the 
school. It was a circular sheet of water, per- 
haps a mile in width. 

‘‘ Boys, he is nearly on the other side,” said 
Mr. Gray, as the crowd reached the shore. 

In an instant the boat was afloat. Mr. Gray, 
the stranger, and the six stoutest boys in the 
school stepped into it. The boys lifted their 
oars. “Let fall! give way!’ cried Mr. Gray, 
and the boat moved off, glimmering away into 
the darkness. 

The younger boys remained hushed and awe- 
stricken upon the shore. The stars were just 
coming out, the wind had fallen, and the smooth, 
black pond lay silent at their feet. They could 
see the vague, dark outline of the opposite shore, 
but none of the pretty villas that stood in grace- 
ful groves upon the banks—none of the little 
lawns that sloped, with a feeling of human sym- 
pathy, to the water. The treachery of that 
glassy surface was all they thought of. They 
shuddered to remember that they had so often 
bathed in the pond, and recoiled as if they had 
been friends of a mur- 
derer. None of them 
spoke. They cluster- 
ed closely together, lis- 
tening intently. No- 
thing was audible but 
the hum of the even- 
ing insects and the 
regular muffled beat 
of the oars over the 
water. The boys 
strained their ears 
and held their breath 
as the sound sudden- 
ly stopped. But they 
listened in vain. The 
lazy tree-toads sang, 
the monotonous hum 
of the night went on. 

Gabriel Bennet held 
the hand of Little Ma- 
lacca. 

“Isn't it dreadful?” 
whispered the latter. 

** Yes,” said Gabri- 
el, “it’s dreadful to 
be young when a 
man’s drowning, for 
you can’t do any 
thing. Hist!” 

There was not a 
movement, as_ they 
heard a dull, distant 
sound, 

**T guess that’s Jim 
Greenwich,” whisper- 
ed Little Malacca, un- 
der his breath ; “ he’s 
the best diver.” 

Nobody answered. 
The slow’ minutes 
passed. Some of the 
boys peered round 
them timidly into the 








, dark, and clung closer 


to their neighbors. 

“There they come!” said Gabriel, suddenly, 
in a low voice, and in a few moments the beat 
of the oars was heard again. Still nobody spoke. 
Most of the boys were afraid that when the boat 
appeared they should see a dead body, and they 
dreaded it. Some felt homesick, and began to 
cry. The throb of oars came nearer and near- 
er. The boat glimmered out of the darkness, 
and almost at the same moment slid up the 
shore. The solemn undertone in which the 
rowers spoke told all. Death was in the boat. 

Gabriel Bennet could see the rowers step 
quickly out, and with great care run the boat 
upon the truck. He said, ‘* Come, boys!” and 
they all moved together and grasped the rope. 

“* Forward !” said Mr. Gray. 

Something lay across the seats covered with 
a large cloak. ‘The boys did not look behind, 
but they all knew what they were dragging. 
The homely funeral-car rolled slowly along un- 
der the stars. The crickets chirped; the mul- 
titudinous voice of the summer night murmur- 
ed on every side, mingling with the hollow rum- 
ble of the truck. In a few moments the pro- 
cession turned into the grounds, and the boat 
was drawn to the platform. 

** The little boys may go,” said Mr. Gray. 

They dropped the rope and turned away. 
They did not even try to see what was done 
with the body ; but when Blanding came out of 
the house, afterward, they asked him who found 
the drowned man. 

“Jim Greenwich,” said he. ‘He stripped 
as soon as we were well out on the pond, and 
asked the stranger gentleman to show him 
about where his friend sank. The moment the 
place was pointed out he dove. ‘The first time 
he found nothing. The second time he touch- 
ed him’—the boys shuddered—‘“ and he act- 
ually brought him up to the surface. But he 
was quite dead. Then we took him into the 
boat, and covered him over. That’s all.” 

There were no more games, there was no 
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other talk, that evening. When the boys were 
going to bed Gabriel asked Little Malacca in 
which room Jim Greenwich slept. 

“ He sleeps in Number Seven. Why?” 

“Oh! I only wanted to know. But what a 
splendid fellow he must be!” 

‘* So he is: and so strong!” 

Gabriel Bennet could not sleep. His mind 
was too busy with the events of the day. All 
night long he could think of nothing but the 
calmness of Abel Newt upon the platform, and 
the strong figure of Jim Greenwich erect in the 
summer night, then plunging silently into the 
black water. When it was fairly light he hur- 
ried on his clothes, and passing quietly along 
the hall, knocked at the door of Number Seven. 

“‘ Who’s there ?” cried a voice within. 

“It’s only me.” 

** Who's me?” 

‘* Gabriel Bennet.” 

** Come in, then.” 

It was Abel Newt who spoke; and as Ga- 
briel stepped in, Newt asked, abruptly, 

** What do you want?” 

“T want to speak to Jim Greenwich.” 

‘*‘ Well, there he is,” replied Newt, pointing 
to another bed. ‘Jim! Jim!” 

Greenwich roused himself. 

** What’s the matter ?”’ said his cheery voice, 
as he rose upon his elbow and looked at Ga- 
briel with his kind eyes. ‘Come here, Ga- 
briel. What is it?” 

Gabriel hesitated, for Abel Newt was looking 
sharply at him. But in a moment he went to 
Greenwich’s bedside, and said, shyly, in a low 
voice, 

“ Shall I black your boots for you ?” 

‘Black my boots! Why, Gabriel, what on 
earth do you mean? No, of course you shall 
not.” 

And the strong youth looked pleasantly on 
the boy who stood by his bedside, and put out 
his hand to him. 

‘Can't I brush your clothes, then, or do any 
thing for you?” persisted Gabricl, softly. 

“Certainly not. Why do you want to?” re- 
plied Greenwich. 

“Oh! I only thought it would be pleasant if 
I could do something—that’s all,” said Gabriel, 
as he moved slowly away. “I’m sorry to have 
waked you.” 

He closed the door gently as he went out. 
Jim Greenwich lay for some time resting upon 
his elbow, wondering why a boy who had scarce- 
ly ever spoken a word to him before should sud- 
denly want to be his servant. He could make 
nothing of it, and lay down again for a morn- 
ing nap, for he was tired with the excitement 
of the night before. He knew that he had 
plunged into the cold water and brought up a 
dead body: he did not know that he had dived 
into a living heart. 





CHAPTER III. 
PEEWEE PREACHING. 

Tue Reverend Amos Peewee, D.D., made a 
suitable improvement of the melancholy event 
narrated in the last chapter upon the following 
Sunday. He enlarged upon the uncertainty of 
life. He said that in the midst of life we are 
in death. He said that we are shadows and 
pursue shades. He added that we are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. 

During the long prayer before the sermon a 
violent thunder-gust swept from the west and 
dashed against the old wooden church, As the 
Doctor poured forth his petitions he made the 
most extraordinary movements with his right 
hand. He waved it up and down rapidly. He 
opened his eyes for an instant as if to find 
somebody. He seemed, altogether, to be clos- 
ing imaginary windows—and so he was. It 
leaked out the next day at Mr. Gray’s that Dr. 
Peewee was telegraphing the sexton at random 
-—for he did not know 
where to look for him 
—to close the win- 
dows. Nobody better 
understood the dan- \ 
ger of draughts from \, 
windows, during thun- 
der -storms, than the 
Doctor. Nobody knew 
better than he that the 
lightning-rod upon the 
spire was no protec- 
tion at all, but that 
the iron staples with 
which it was clamped 
to the building would 
serve, in case of a 
bolt’s striking the 
church, to drive its 
whole force into the 
building. As a loud 
crash burst over the 
village in the midst of 
his sermon, and show- 
ed how = frightfully 
near the storm was, 
his voice positively 
quavered as he said, 
‘*Yes, my brethren, 
Iet us be calm under 
all circumstances, and 
Death will have no 
terrors.” 

Dr. Peewee had 
been settled in the 
village of Delafield 
since a long period 
before the Revolution, 
according to the boys. 
But the parish register 
carried the date only’ 
to the beginning of 
this century. His best 
friends said nothing 
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REV. AMOS PEEWEEF, D.D. 


worse of him than that he was cowardly and in- 
sincere. His worst enemies frankly allowed, 
what it was folly to deny, that he was the dull- 
est of preachers. He wore a silken gown in 
summer, and a woolen gown in winter, and 
black worsted gloves, always with the middle 
finger of the right-hand glove slit, that he might 
more conveniently turn the leaves of the Bible, 
and the hymn-book, and his own sermons, 

The Reverend Amos Peewee wished to make 
Jordan as easy a road as possible for all travel- 
ers. He wanted to put down Trouble under his 
feet. And yet for a man who loved the things 
that make for peace he was sometimes rather 
too hard upon the old Jews and the sinners of 
Mesopotamia. In truth, he had no bowels for 
the early sinners. Hesmote Cain, in particular, 
hip and thigh. He gave the antediluvians no 
rest. Yet he did not confine his denunciations 
to wrong-doers before the flood. On the con- 
trary, he discharged the most tremendous broad- 
sides of invective against the luckless sheep who 
strayed out of the fold a few centuries before 
the Christian era, The doughty Doctor did not 
even spare that stalwart sinner Samson; while 
some belated offenders, who sought to escape 
him by burrowing somewhere in the second and 
third centuries of our computation, he unearthed 
with skillful scent, and shaking them well, held 
them up to the just reprobation of all charitable 
Christian souls. 

The pews of the old meeting-house were high, 
and many of them square. The heads of the 
people of consideration in the congregation were 
mostly bald, as bescems respectable age, and as 
the smooth, shiny line of pates appeared above 
the wooden line of the pews, they somehow 
sympathetically-blended into one gleaming sur- 
face of worn wood and skull, until it seemed as 
if the Doctor’s theological battles were all fought 
upon the tops of the heads of his people. 

But the Doctor was by no means altogether 
polemical. After defeating and utterly con- 
founding the fathers who fired their last shot a 
thousand years ago, and who had not a word to 
say against his remaining master of the field, 
he was wont to unbend his mind and recreate 
his fancy by practical discourses. His sermons 
upon lying were celebrated all through the vil- 
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lage. He gave the insidious vice no quarter. 
He charged upon it from all sides at once. 
Lying hadn’t a single foot left to stand upon. 
White lies, black lies, blue lies, and green lies, 
lies of ceremony, of charity, and of good inten- 
tion disappeared before the lightning of his 
wrath. They are all children of the Devil, with 
different complexions, said Dr. Peewee. 

And the liar! why, he described him mi- 
raculously. He knew the fellow through and 
through ; his shifts, his quirks, his wrigglings, 
his meanness, his shame, were so accurately hit 
off that the uniformity of the knobby line of 
shiny heads was sometimes disturbed by some 
respectable villager looking up curiously to watch 
the Doctor’s face. His portrait of the liar was, 
after all, his best pulpit performance. 

So with the sins of stealing, swearing, covet- 
ousness, sensuality of ail kinds, slander, arson, 
and murder, Doctor Peewee had no patience 
with them. But then the shepherd must be 
wary, thought he. Sometimes discretion is a 
virtue, and moderation always is, said he. 
Like other clergymen and most laymen he had 
his own theory of preaching. ‘The pastor is a 
shepherd, as any Latin dictionary will show to 
the most incredulous. The people are sheep, 
the church is the fold, and temptations are 
wolves. The duty of the shepherd, therefore, 
is to ery ** Wolf, wolf!” the business of the sheep 
is to beware. But if the hungry rascals, the 
wolves of avarice, of slander, of sensuality, 
caught any of the flock, ‘‘ Wolves! wolves!” 
criedtheshepherd. ‘Yes, yes,” cried the flock ; 
“but where? what kind?” ‘ That’s your own 
look-out, my brethren,” answered the pastor. 

‘‘ My dear Mr. Gray,” said Dr. Peewee to that 
gentleman when he was about establishing his 
school in the village and was consulting with 
the Doctor about bringing his boys to church— 
‘“‘My dear Mr. Gray,” said the Doctor, putting 
down his cigar and stirring his toddy (he was 
of an earlier day), ‘‘ where would society be if 
the sins of individuals were to be rudely as- 
saulted—one more lump if you please. A man’s 
sins are like his corns. Neither the shoe nor 
the sermon must fit too snugly. I am a clergy- 
man, but I hope I am also a man of common 
sense, a practical man, Mr.Gray. ‘The general 
moral law and the means of grace, those are 
the proper themes of the preacher. And lest 
there might be an intended personal application 
of general truth supposed in any case, the pas- 
tor ought to understand the individual characters 
and pursuits of his parishioners.” 

“Clearly,” said Mr. Gray. 

“For instance,” reasoned the Doctor, as he 
slowly stirred his toddy, and gesticulated with 
one skinny forefinger, occasionally sipping as he 
went on, “if I have a deacon in my church whose 
commendable economy has perhaps ripened, de- 
veloped, let us say, into parsimony, and, in fact, 
has gradually slipped on into a morbid love of 
accumulation and an extreme tenacity of hold 
upon the substance accumulated, to that degree 
that his family suffers, his wife pines, his daugh- 
ter sickens, and his son keeps peace in the house 
by going out of it, is it not plain that, if I, who, 
as his pastor, know what every body in the vil- 
lage knows, preach a strong sermon upon covet- 
ousness, every body in the church will think of 
my deacon—will, in fact, apply the sermon to 
him? ‘The deacon, of course, will be the first 
to do it. And then, why, good gracious! he 
might even take his hat and cane and stalk 
heavily down the broad aisle, under my very 
nose, before my very eyes, and slam the church- 
door after him in my very face! Here, at once, 
is ditficulty in the church; hard feeling, perhaps 
even swearing. Am I, as a Christian clergy- 
man, to give occasion to uncharitable emotions, 
even to actual profanity? Is not a Christian 
congregation, was not every early Christian com- 
munity, a society of brothers? Of course they 
were; of course we must be. Little children 
love one another. Let us dwell together, my 
brethren, in amity,” said the Doctor, putting 
down his glass, and forgetting that he was in 
Mr. Gray’s study, “and please give me your 
ears while I show you this morning the enor- 
mity of burning widows upon the funeral pyres 
of their husbands.” 

This was the Peewee preaching and practice. 
And after such a sermon the deacon has been 
known to say to his wife—thin she was in the 
face, which had a settled shade, like the sober 
twilight of valleys from which the sun has long 
been gone, thouyh it has not yet set— 

“What shocking people the Hindoos are! 
They actually burn widows! My dear, how 
grateful we ought to be that we live in a Chris- 
tian country where wives are not burned.—Abra- 
ham! if you put another stick of wood into that 
stove I'll skin you alive, Sir. Go to bed this 
Mustant, you wicked boy!—It must be bad enough 
to be a widow, my dear, let alone the burning.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
AVE MARIA! 


Mr. Grav’s boys sat in several pews, which 
he could command with his eye from his own 
seat in the broad aisle. Every Sunday morn- 
ing at the first stroke of the bell the boys began 
to stroll toward the church. But after they 
were seated, and the congregation had assem- 
bled, and Dr. Peewee had gone up into the pul- 
pit, the wheels of a carriage were heard outside— 
steps were let down—there was an opening of 
loors, a slight scuffling and treading, and old 
Christopher Burt, the oldest and richest of the 
parishioners, entered. His head was powdered, 
and he woreaqueue. His coat collar was slight- 
ly whitened with the powder, and he carried a 
gold-headed cane. 

The boys looked in admiration upon so much 
respectability, powder, age, and gold cane united 
in one person, 
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But who came behind? 

O cloud of years roll back! O eyes of Youth 
return! Through the gallery of Memory, hushed 
and reverent, she glides forever, as along the 
aisle of the old village church, almost with 
queenly scorn as with queenly tread, yet with a 
calm benignity of womanly beauty. ‘They sail 
on Indian seas—they fish in Norway streams— 
they dig in California sands—they climb the 
pyramids—they smile in France—they smoke 
in Germany—they dream in Italy—all over the 
world they have been and are, who recall the 
stately grace of Hope Wayne, grand-daughter 
of old Burt. 

All Mr. Gray’s boys were in love with her. 
They went to church to worship her. They 
went home to talk about her. They went to 
bed to dream of her. They read Mary Lamb's 
stories from Shakespeare, and Hope Wayne 
was Ophelia, and Desdemona, and Imogen; but 
above all others, she was Juliet. They read 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and she was all the Ara- 
bian Princesses with unpronounceable names. 
They read Miss Edgeworth—*“ Helen,” ‘ Be- 
linda,” —“ Oh, thunder, how stupid!” they cried, 
and dropped the book to think of Hope. 

As the boys walked home after church on 
Sundays they talked of every thing, and thought 
of Hope Wayne. In the evening of the day on 
which the Doctor improved the drowning, and 
exhorted his hearers to be brave, Mr. Gray 
asked Gabriel Bennet how he liked the Doc- 
tor’s sermon. 

“T hated it,” replied the boy. 

‘Why, Gabriel; why so?” 

‘Because I don’t want to hear a man talk 
about being brave who locks his wife out of 
his chamber when she goes down to see if there 
are robbers in the house.” 

For there was a story in circulation, fully be- 
lieved by the boys then, and believed by them 
to this day, that one night the Doctor, being 
awakened by Mrs. Peewee, who reported bur- 
glars below, requested that worthy woman, who 
had charge of the housekeeping, to go and as- 
certain the facts; and upon her departure, in 
order to save Dr. Peewee from being carried 
off, or in any way injured, that gentleman lock- 
ed the door after her. 

Mr. Gray did not push the inquiry farther. 
He asked merely: 

‘* Where was the text ?” 

**T don’t know, Sir,” replied Gabriel. As he 
spoke there was the sound of warm discussion 
on the other side of the dining-room, in which 
the boys sat during the evening. 

“What is it, Gyles?” asked Mr. Gray. 

‘Why, Sir,” replied he, ‘it’s nothing. We 
were talking about a ribbon, Sir.” 

** What ribbon ?” 

* A ribbon we saw at church, Sir.” 

** Well, whose was it?” asked Mr. Gray. 

“T believe it was Miss Hope Wayne’s.” 

“You believe, Gyles? Why don’t you speak 
out ?” 

“Well, Sir, the fact is that Abel Newt says 
she had a purple ribbon on her bonnet—” 

**She hadn’t,” said Gabriel, breaking in im- 
petuously. ‘She had a beautiful blue ribbon, 
and lilies of the valley inside, and a white lace 
vail, and—” 

Gabriel stopped and turned very red, for he 
caught Abel Newt’s eyes fixed sharply upon him. 

**Oh ho! the text was there, was it?” asked 
Mr. Gray, smiling. 

But Abel Newt only said, quietly: 

“Oh well! I guess it was a blue ribbon after 
all.” 





CHAPTER V. 
SCHOOL BEGINS. 

Forty years ago Mr. Savory Gray was a pros- 
perous merchant in Boston. No gentleman on 
*Change wore more spotless linen or blacker 
broadcloth. His ample white cravat had an air 
of candor and honesty which quite neutralized 
any little suspicious twinkle in his small eyes. 
It was so very white that his fellow-merchants 
could not avoid a vague impression that he had 
taken the church on his way down town, and 
had so purified himself for business. Indeed, 
like Seidlitz powders, a white cravat is strongly 
to be recommended as a corrective and sedative. 
Its advantages have long been familiar to the 
clergy ; and even, in some desperate cases, pol- 
iticians have found a resort to it of signal bene- 
fit. ‘There are instructive instances also in 
banks and insurance offices of the comfort and 
value of spotless linen. Combined with highly 
polished shoes, it is of inestimable mercantile 
advantage. 

Mr. Gray prospered in business, and nobody 
was sorry. He had some natural cunning, but 
a good heart with it. He enjoyed his practical 
joke and his glass of Madeira, which had made 
at least three voyages round the Cape. His 
temperament, like his person, was just unctuous 
enough to enable him to slip comfortably through 
life; and he had married an admirable woman 
—it was part of his good fortune—a careful, 
simple, intelligent, thrifty, motherly woman, to 
whom, however, Heaven, to her great grief, had 
denied children. Their home was cheerful and 
hospitable. They had built three tabernacles to 
respectability, and offered worship in them at 
morning, noon, and night. 

There was a lull in politics in those days, al- 
though it was as much the fashion for the Bos- 
ton merchant to be a stanch Federalist as to 
wear a white shirt-frill. In fact it is doubtful 
to this day—and State Street still shakes its 
head over the question—whether black cravats 
and plain shirt-fronts did not come in with the 
d—d Democrats, as the stiff old Federal mer- 
chants, with vindictive alliteration, did not hes- 
itate to call the political disciples of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 





Happily Mr. Savory Gray had but a speaking | 


acquaintance with politics. He was not a blue 
Federalist, and he never d’d the Democrats. 
In the counting-room or the meeting of directors, 
when his neighbors waxed furious upon raking 
over some old outrage of that old French infidel, 
Tom Jefferson, as they called him, sending him 
and his gun-boats where no man or boat wants 
to go, Mr. Gray rolled his neck in his white 
cravat, and waggled his black-gaitered shoe, and 
beamed, and smiled, and blew his nose, and 
hum’d, and ha’d, and said, ‘Ah, yes!” ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed?” ‘* Quite so!” and held his tongue. 

It was during the second administration of 
Monroe—“‘ the era of good feeling’—that our 
friend was a prosperous merchant and these tre- 
mendous political discussions went on. For the 
era of good feeling was, in our political history, 
like the neutral ground along the Hudson in 
Revolutionary times; and the Federalists and 
Democrats were the Cow-boys and Skinners 
who fought there savagely. With infinite, un- 
conscious skill Mr. Gray shot the angry rapids 
of discussion, and swept, by a sure instinct, to- 
ward the quiet water on which he liked to ride. 
People praised the resolution with which he 
minded his own business. Indeed, to do that 
sternly is often held up to us as the perfection 
of human wisdom. 

Mr. Savory Gray minded his own business; 
but his business did not mind him. There came 
a sudden crash—one of the commercial earth- 
quakes that shake fortunes to their foundations 
and scatter failure on every side. One day he 
sat in his office consoling his friend Jowlson, 
who had been ruined. Mr. Jowlson was terri- 
bly agitated—credit gone—fortune wrecked—no 
prospects—“ O wife and children!” he cried, 
storming about the counting-room. 

‘“* My dear Jowlson, you must not give way in 
this manner. You must control your feelings. 
Have we not always been taught,” said Mr. 
Gray, as a clerk brought in a letter, which the 
merchant opened and looked into, as he contin- 
ued, ‘that riches have wings and—my God!” 
he ejaculated, springing up, “I am a ruined 
man!” 

So he was. Every thing was gone. Those 
pretty riches that chirped and sang to him as 
he fed them; they had all spread their bright 
plumage, like a troop of singing birds—have we 
not always been taught that they might, Mr. 
Jowlson ?—and had flown away. 

To undertake business anew was out of the 
question. His friends said, “* Poor Gray! what 
shall be done?” For they liked him, the sturdy 
merchants who were made of stiffer stuff than 
he. They liked his feline humor ; his practical, 
boyish joking; his respectability—and his hold- 
ing his tongue. 

He could not do any thing; that was clear. 
He could not make boots, nor build houses, nor 
shoe horses, nor lay stone-wall, nor bake bread, 
nor bind books. Men must be educated to be 
shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, 
masons, or book-binders. Ignorant people will 
not answer in those callings. What could he 
do? ‘The friendly merchants pondered and pon- 
dered. The worthy Jowlson, who had engaged 
as book-keeper upon a salary of seven hundred 
dollars a year—one of the rare prizes—was busy 
enough for his friend Gray, consulting, won- 
dering, planning. He could not preach, nor 
practice medicine, nor surgery, nor law, because 
men must be instructed in those professions ; 
and people will not trust a suit of a thousand 
dollars, or a sore throat, or a broken thumb, in 
the hands of a man who has not fitted himself 
carefully for the responsibility. What cou/d be 
done? Nobody suggested an insurance office, 
or an agency for diamond mines on Newport 
beach; for, although it was the era of good feel- 
ing, it was not quite the Millennium, and those 
ingenious infirmaries for commercial invalids 
were not yet invented. 

“T have it!” cried Jowlson, one day, rushing 
in, out of breath, among several gentlemen who 
were holding a council about their friend Gray 
—that is, who had met in a bank-parlor, and 
were talking about his prospects—‘I have it! 
and how dull we all are! What shall he do? 
Why, keep a school, to be sure !—a school !—a 
school! ‘Take children, and be a parent to 
them!” 

“ How dull we all were!” cried the gentlemen 
in chorus. ‘*A school is the very thing! A 
school it shall be!” And a school it was. 

Every body who knows Boston know the neigh- 
boring village of Delafield, and its pretty pond, 
with sloping shores and neat villas and a distant 
spire—the whole like the vignette of an English 
pastoral poem. In the rural vicinity of Boston 
the tranquil ripeness of old civilization is more 
plainly perceived than any where else in the 
country. It has a pleasing, picturesque, gar- 
den-like air. It is the same smooth and com- 
fortable and respectable landscape that strikes 
the American eye in England. 

Upon the main street of the pleasant village 
Savory Gray, Esq., hired a large house with an 
avenue of young lindens in front, a garden on 
one side, and a spacious play-ground in the rear. 
Here he turned from importing pongees to in- 
culcating principles. His old friends sent some 
of their children to the new school, and per- 
suaded their friends to send others. Some of 
his former correspondents in other parts of the 
world, not entirely satisfied with the Asian and 
East Indian systems of education, shipped their 
sons to Mr. Gray. Good, easy man, he was 
glad to see them. He was not very learned, 
and therefore could not communicate knowl- 
edge. But he played his pranks with the schol- 
ars, while he tried very hard to be respected. 
The boys did not learn any thing; but kind and 
motherly Mrs. Gray took strict care of their 
wardrobes and morals: their finger nails and 
manners; and had an untiring sympathy with 
their multitudinous woes. She was always loved 
and honored by them all, 





Is it not amusing and interesting for us of to- 
day to remember that, forty years ago, in this 
very country, a man who was not considered 
sufficiently accomplished to raise cabbages or 
cobble boots or shoe horses was thought fully 
competent to take children and youth from 
home and develop their minds and characters ? 
What a droll old era of good feeling it was, to 
be sure! But then, how it has passed away! 
Eheu, Posthume! Posthume! where are those 
ridiculous years gone? 


OUR SPECIAL PARIS CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

Lovely Spring—The ‘* Vingt Mars”—Paris Prome- 
nades—The Prince Imperial in his Garden—Bur- 
gundian Nurses—Balhies, Dogs, and Parrots—The 
Old Woman who lived in a Shoe—Conversation 
Salons—Fashions, etc. 

Paris, March 17. 1859, 

Arter all, how depressing are the warnings of 
experience, how chilling the results of disappoint- 
ment upon the natural hopefulness and trust of the 
human heart! How I should like to believe that 
this early, radiant spring was true in its promises ; 
that the bright green leaves and abundant blos- 
soms were destined to feel no wintry blasts to de- 
stroy their prospects ard send us again shivering 
to the fireside! Alas! I know it but too well. 
April will how! at us the desolation which winter, 
and even its first cousin, March, seems to have 
forgotten; and if it is not April, it will be May or 
June that will perform that pleasant office, 

These were my reflections as I sat for two hours 
yesterday in the garden of the Tuileries, out of the 
sunshine, because it was too hot, and though not 
quite under the shade of the trees, vet looking up 
with delight to the positive green leaves. There 
is a tree in these gardens which is called “the 20th 
of March,” because it is always in leaf on or before 
that day. This year it is more advanced than I 
ever saw it before; nor is it alone, for there are 
several others which have already put on the love- 
ly green of spring, though this one is always the 
most forward, and is surrounded by admiring 
groups, who come, one after another, to see how 
faithfully the old tree keeps its promise. For it 
not to do so is ever considered a prognostic of mis- 
fortune to the good city of Paris, 

It is not very ofien that one goes to the Tuileries 
garden now. When I first knew it it was the 
fashionable resort and promenade, for then the 
“Champs Elyseés’ were impassable from mud, 
and dark and dreary with damp. They were im- 
proved into their present comfortable state, and 
became the fashion, to be deserted in their turn for 
the “‘ Bois de Boulogne,”’ which is accessible now 
by railroad, and thus within the reach of those 
even who have not the advantage of having a car- 
riage of their own, But the Tuileries garden has 
been, too, very much improved. It is well grav- 
eled, which makes it less damp, and the parterres 
are kept in good order, and are bright with all the 
flowers of the season, while there have been many 
new trees planted. 

Last year a large bit in front of the Palace was 
abstracted from the public and made private, for 
the convenience of a play-ground for the Prince Im- 
perial. Here, on these fine days, when he returns 
from his drive, the little Prince may be seen amus- 
ing himself, like other children, with his wheel-bar- 
row and spade, his drum and his gun; and watch- 
ed, outside the paling, by an eager and delighted 
crowd, who, with true French enthusiasm in regard 
to fine children, do full justice to the merits of this 
one in their remarks; 

‘*Whata beauty!” “ Whata darling!” ‘ Such 
a superb enfant!” is the repeated exclamation. 

This garden is quite that of the children of Par- 
is, and given up to them and their noisy gambols 
and gossiping nurses. 

These last come, most of them, from the same part 
of France, It is Burgundy which furnishes this 
milk of human kindness to the rest of the land. It 
is a source of wealth to a peasant there when a 
child is born to him, as the mother, as soon as pos- 
sible, sets off for Paris, and is inscribed on the reg- 
ister of the office for wet-nurses. ‘Then when some 
young wife of the higher classes is about to be- 
come a mother, twenty or thirty of these peasant- 
women are sent at once sometimes, and a choice is 
made from among them of the most promising as 
to health and cleanliness, They soon become tru- 
ly attached to their little charges, and are faithful 
and devoted ; for, of course, their continuance in 
favor is of consequence to them, as they look for- 
ward to other opportunities of the same sort; and 
as they are always newly dressed at the expense 
of their new mistress, and receive many valuable 
presents as well, upon occasions such as baby’s 
cutting its first tooth, or some other equally inter- 
esting event, they can save all their earnings and 
send them to their own country, where the hus- 
band lays them out generally in the purchase of a 
field, that coveted possession io the French peas- 
antry. 

You will, perhaps, my readers, think this an odd 
subject for a letter from an old bachelor; but I 
have been led into it by my visit yesterday to “ the 
tree of March,” and I thought, as being an institu- 
tion so peculiarly French, “the Bureau des Nour- 
rices’’might not be without interest for you. 

There is, I think, nothing more marked in the 
French character than their fondness for children, 
dogs, and parrots, The importance with which all 
these are invested by their possessors is extracr- 
dinary, and rather wearisome to those who have 
none and have no intention of having any. To- 
ward the hour of five o'clock, in this garden you 
see almost all the young mothers coming in search 
of their babies and their bonnes and accompanying 
them home—in their carriage, if they have one, or 
on foot, if belonging to that numerous class who 
have none. ‘Thus for the babies. 

For the dogs and parrots this tenderness and so- 
licitude are much less pardonable and endurable. 
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know a lady with all to make going into the 
world a pleasure, and who rather enjoys doing so, 





and yet w ho 

r dog ‘* Tiny” is so lonely in her absence, and 
when’ he sees his mistress putting on an evening 
i i which she can not 
ul gives up her engagement to remain and 


it, Tiny’ has his tea comfortably.” In the 


ss begius to pine and whine, 











h iere | live there are ten French families, of 
whom all have dogs, some half a dozen, with a reg- 


ular servant to attend upon them, and whose only 
business it is to do se. Imagine the uproar and 
ance of this to one who has nerves, and who 
dislikes dogs. As for the parrots and parrakeets, 
my indignation witl not allow me to speak of them ; 
such is the force of the association of ideas, 
that I never see a snuffy, gaudy-colored-in-dress 
old Frenchwornan (which they often are) without 
thinking of an odious parrot; and, rice rersa, all 
parrots seem to me transmogrified old French- 



















there are neither dogs nor parrots in the 

sarden, and the children have now gone 
t homes. The last of these that linger play- 
ing about are a band of nine or ten very young 
ones, in charge of an aged woman, who takes care 
y while their respective mo- 





of them during the « 








the outat work. She looks a living illustra- 
tion of “tthe old woman who lived in her shoe,” 
and I dare say her poor room is not much bigger 


at marvelous al 







but she seems clean 





i respectable, and the children are evidently 
happy with her. She she had two sous a 
dav for each child, an thers leave a little 

ad and s mi their little soup, 

when t ther is not positively bad she 
rings them here, and it is evident the poor body 


asure in the thought of still being good for 
hing 
in 





But another hour has passed, and the last lin- 
-ers are going home to their dinners; and I will 
ut inflicting upon you, 
nm, a continuance of my medi- 
tations, which were obvious ones, suggested by the 
proximity of the ol | palace and the strange changes 

ubitants have witnessed since the com- 
tmencement of the building by Catherine de Me- 





follow their examp! 





as it was my inte 





Instead of this, shall I ask rou to accompany me 


again into some of those salons which, since Lent 
ezan, have opened for conversation; and in which, 
having been to the Carnival balls, I am bound to 
appear, sometimes at the rate of two or three in an 
evening, for the week has but seven days, and 
these receptions niust therefore often fall together? 
My performance on these occasions sometimes re- 
minds me of the ‘*‘ Mother Hubbard” rhymes: 
‘The dame made a courtesy, the dog made a bow; 
The dame said ‘Good-evening!’ and the dog said 

* Bow-wow !"" 
for it is often not much more in the way of con- 
versation. At other times I have the pleasure of 
listening to most interesting and animated discus- 
sions upon literary and political events, conducted 
by the men best able to do them justice from their 
position and consequent information; and on all 
these cecasions I witness a high-bred courtesy and 
a genial politeness toward a stranger extremely 
gratifving, and as far removed from English stiff- 
ness as from American lacsser-aller. 

But I must find room to-day for some remarks 
upon fasluons in dress, the mild weather having 
brought out changes in this respect sooner than 
usual; and though (no pun is intended), consider- 
ing the amplitude of the subject, I have not much 
space, I must crowd in these few notes sent to me 
by a very fair and considerate friend. 

‘* Bonnets are larger a shade, and very much 
more advanced upon the head; generally they are 
of two colors, of which black or white isone. They 
are extremely simple in their trimmings, which 
are mostly of lace. Dresses, alas! are more elab- 
vrately trimmed im the skirts than ever, the new- 
est having ten or a dozen flounces, cut bias (such a 
waste of material!), and bound either in velvet 
or in silk of another shade. Skirts are either thus 
trimmed or quite plain. Black is still universal 
for morning and out-of-door dress.” 

This is all I can give you to-day, fair ladies, 
though much remains untold. Au revoir! 


ee 


rHINGS WISE OR OTHERWISE. 

** Bg careful how you drink, or you will wash the color 
off your cheeks," said a gentleman, as he handed a glass 
of water to a lady. ‘* There is no danger of your ever 
taking water enough to remove the color from your face," 
was the retort. 





One afternoon about four o'clock the marshal of the 
Court, who had been but lately installed in office, and 
hardly knew the judge yet, came in to adjourn that legal 
personage, who was sitting all solitary and alone in his 
chair awaiting the hour. 

Our marshal not having a watch with him, ventured 
to ask his honor what time it was. ‘*Am I your time- 
keeper, Sir!" was the reply. 

“ No, your honor,” said the marshal; “ but as you have 
a watch, and I have none just now, I thought I might as 
well ask you to find out if it was time to adjourn Court.” 

** Well,” said his honor, “if you want to know what 
time it is, just go to that window and look at the clock 
on Wyman's Hall.” 

“I can't see it from the window, your honor,” an- 
swered the marshal. 

**Go out, then,’ on the steps of the court-house on 
Market Street, and there you can see it,’ cried the 
judge, more crabbedly than ever, 

‘If your honor insists on my going to see what time 
it is,"’ rejoined the marshal, getting angry, “I'll go 
down to the Cathedral and see, just to please you 7" and 
he walked off down town, and let the Court adjourn it- 
self that day. 









Strolling leisurely about Uncle Sam's big ship-yard, in 
Washington, the other day, we observed a regular hard- 
weather sailor chap from a man-o'-war, who, in turn, was 
watching two men dragging a seven-foot cross-cut saw 
through a huge live-oak log. , The saw was dull, the log 
terrible hard, and there they went—see-saw, see-saw— 
pull push, push pull, Jack studied the matter over a 





while, until he came to the conclusion they were pulling 
to see who would get the egaw, and as one was a monstrous 
big chap, while the other was a little fellow, Jack decided 
to see fair play; so taking the big one a clip under the 
ear that capsized him end over end, he jerked the saw out 

of the log, and, giving it to 
‘* Now run, you beggar!" 


the small one, sung out, 


ver goes out of an evening because | 





A Californian correspondent sends us the following: 

** A few years since, in the vicinity of American River, 
a trial was held before a justice of the peace of the town- 
ship to determine the rights of two respective parties. 
Upon the hearing of the cause, one of the attorneys, a 
gentleman from Coloma, moved the Court that he dis- 
miss the suit for want of jurisdiction, This was resisted 
by Mr. C——. the gentleman opposed, whose name is not 
unknown to the legislative records of our State. The 
Court was in doubt, and for a long time stood wavering 
what he should do in the premises. In the mean time, 

tain M——, the particular friend of the plaintiff's at- 
itchen, and, with his usual ease and 
grace, informs the justice's wife (who was the best half 
of the Court) that the lawyer from Coloma was arguing 
and trying to make her husband believe that he was no 
justice of the peace, and had_no right to try the cause. 
*Now Mrs. W—., don't youw®know that your husband 
is a justice ‘Of course I do,’ said she, ‘and I will 
learn that upstart from Coloma so too;’ and going to the 
court-room door, and listening to the gentleman's con- 
cluding argument for 4 dismissal, she called her husband 
out to speak to him, saying—* Are you going to sit there 
like a great foel, and have that man tell you that you are 
no justice of the peace, and have no right to try this case? 
You just go back there and decide against him, and let 
him know that you are." The Court returned to his seat, 
denied the gentleman's motion, heard the evidence, ren- 
dered a judgment for plaintiff, who most willingly paid 
( . his counsel, little knowing that he was indebted 
te Captain M—— for his vietory.” 

It has been truly said that the first thing that rushes 
to the recollection of a soldier or a sailor, in his direst 
difficulty, is his mother. She clings to his memory and 
affection in the midst of all the forgetfulness and hardi- 
hood induced by aroving life. The last message he leaves 
is for her; his last whisper breathes hername. The mo- 
ther, as she instills the lesson of piety and filial obligation 
into the heart of her infant son, should always feel that 
her labor is not in vain. She may drop into the grave; 
but she has left behind her an influence that will work 
for her. The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, and 
will do its office. 


















When Governor Brooks was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Militia of the ancient Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, he, with his Adjutant-General and one of his Aids, 
went out one fine morning to attend a review of the 
troops a few miles south from Boston. After the review 
he met at the parade an old acquaintance and friend, 
General ——, who formerly commanded the Brigade, a 
gentleman more remarkable for successful and enterpris- 
ing business habits than for extensive or accurate read- 
ing, even of his Bible. The General invited the Govern. 
or to dine with him, the invitation was accepted, and 
they repaired tothe General'shouse. After partaking of 
a glass of brandy and water, which in those days was 
deemed an indispensable part of military duty, the Gen- 
eral apologized to the Governor for not being able to 
give him so good a dinner as he could wish; remarking 
that, had he known the Governor was to be present, he 
would have prepared himself for the occasion. ** But,” 
said he, ** Governor, walk in with me, and such as I have 
give I unto thee—as the Irishman said." 





on catechins 
Standing at Point Prospect, and looking at Niagara 
Falls, one bright morning last summer, my attention 
was drawn to an elderly man who was approaching me. 
The dress and air of the man spoke clearly of one who 
was well-to-do in this world, and who felt the importance 
his wealth gave him. Ranging himself alongside of me, 
and looking at the sublime scene before him, he said, 
“That wall over there must have cost a great deal of 
money." I looked at him with amazement, and at last 
rather shortly replied, ‘* Did you suppose that wall was 
built by human hands?" He looked feolish enongh, and 
growled out, ** Well, I never was here before ;"’ and gave 
me a wide berth very quickly. There have been innn- 
merable first impressions of Niagara given to the world, 
but I do not recollect ever seeing one from the point of 
view of a man made of and by money, and if you think 
this worth publishing you are welcome to it, 





It is well known to most of our readers that the enter- 
prise of Tennesseans has constructed turnpikes in all di- 
rections from this State to the Kentucky line, under the 
promise, from our Kentucky neighbors, that they would 
continue them into their State. All these pikes still end 
at the State line, with no prospect of their being extend- 
ed. The consequence is that, in a season like the pres- 
ent, when the roads are soft, and there are frequent rains 
and snows, and heavy crops to haul over the roads, they 
get into the most horrible condition, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the traveler from Tennessee abso- 
lutely drops in‘o Kentucky; and if he does not drop in 
so deep that horses can't haul him out he is lucky be- 
yond the average of his class. A few days since a trav- 
eler from foreign parts took passage on the two-wheel 
mail-cart for the interior of the State, and was enjoying 
a good nap. From this nap, however, he was suddenly 
d by a tr d c ion, which threw him 
violently against the side of the box, skinning his nose, 
and otherwise bruising his body. Upon looking about 
he found the vehicle in the midst of a limitless sea of 
mud, about the consistency of thin cream, and the bot- 
tom of the box below the water line; the horses’ head 
and neck were the only portions of the animals in sight, 
and the driver was laying his whip on to them. ‘The 
traveler, recovering himself with a vehement execration, 
inquired, 

** What in thunder is the matter ?" 

“Nothing,” responded the driver, busily plying his 
whip the while, ‘only we've struck Kentucky |" 

Our traveler, in relating his experience, said that he 
had, in the course of his life, been in a good many tight 
places—that he had been blown up on steamboats, thrown 
off of railroads, and upset in stages—but that was the first 
time he had ever ‘run against a State,” and he believed 
that Kentucky was the only State on the face of the earth 
where the thing could be done. 

You often hear of a man being in advance of his age, 
but you never hear of a woman being in the same pre- 
dicament. 
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Postal arrangements in Rome are slightly ont of joint. 
A comedian recently applied for a letter at the post-of- 
fice, and was told there was forty cents to pay forit. “I 
can't pay that,” said he, “for I know what's in it.” 
“Well, how much will you give 7" asked the postmas- 
ter. ‘* Four sous is all it is worth to me,” said the come- 
dian. ‘* Well, take it, then,"’ replied the postmaster, ** for 
I've read it, and it's only a love-letter.” 


i ~iMhcc' e 
A stitch in time saves nine. If, therefore, thon feelest 
one in thy side, be thankful, O friend! 





Every man in his own life has follies enough, in his 
own mind troubles enough, in the performance of his 
duties deficiencies enough, without being curious about 
the affairs of others. 


PATRICK’S SERENADE. 
IN THE ORIGINAL IRIBII. 
Och! Bridget, mavourneen, joost open the winder, 
And give me a glimpse av your beautiful facc ; 
My ancient dudeen is all burnt to a cinder, 
And boogs are quite thick in this murtherin’ place. 





Sure, Biddy, my girl, it's no joke for a ganious 
To walk all the day ‘nath a botherin’ hod, 

And thin, in the night, serynade a young Vanious, 
Clane up to his knees, in the muddy ould sod. 


I'm dyin’ wid rapture, my jewel of cratures, 
And niver a lovyer more willingly howled; 

But don't ye let scorn wrinkle up your swate fatures, 
Because your poor Paddy has got such a cowld. 


The lightnin’ is roarin', the toonder is flasiin', 
The moon is no bigger than nothin’ at all; 

And such an onutragious murtherious splashin’ 
I niver did hear since the days I was small. 


Thin open the winder, my queen av affection, 
Or, what is as good, plase open the door; 

Nor dhrame that yon're sure of escapin’ detection— 
I know ye're awake by the length av ye're shnore! 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


From the New York Observer. 
| West's lurgovep Pump. — There are but few places 
| either in town or country where the aid of a pump is not 
required. Hence the large supply of them and the mul- 
tiplicity of patterns. Simplicity and durability are es- 
sential requisites in a good working pump, if one is to 
have continued satisfaction in the use of it. 

We have had in use for months past one of West's 
pumps, which has given us more satisfaction as a force 
and lifting pump than any we have ever used. It is one 
of great power, and well adapted for ship's decks, mines, 
factories, green-houses, graperies, &c., &e. The * Min- 
ing Chronicle and Railway Journal” says: 

“It is commended for its extreme simplicity of con- 
struction, great strength and consequent durability, and 
cheapness of repair. Although it has but two valves 
necessary to its action (an additional foot-valve being 
put in for greater security), it is perfectly double-acting, 
throwing a continuous stream with great force. There is 
no stuffing box in this pump—the pressure being held by 
a cup-packing, like that upon the working-piston, work- 
ing in a cylinder, fitted for the purpose, within the upper 
air chamber—which we think must be a great improve- 
ment, as stuffing is so liable to be deranged, and the leak 
under a strong pressure, to say nothing of the great loss 
by friction incident thereto. It has also two air-chambers 
—the one as before mentioned, surrounding the upper 
cylinder, and communicating with the pump above the 
valves, the other surrounding the lower or working cy1- 
inder, and communicating below the valves; thus the ac- 
tion of the valves is cushioned upon both sides by air— 
preventing water-hammer and vacuum thump, and ena. 
bling a much smaller and less expensive pipe to supply 
the pump. The valves are very accessible, and simply 
and cheaply repaired. They work much easier than any 
other pump we have ever seen, the 4 inch cylinder size 
being worked by children in wells 100 feet deep, and as 
they are extremely cheap as well as simple and strong, 
we freely recommend them. They are manufactured and 
sold only by GAY & WEST, 203 Broadway. 
From the Puritan Reeorder, Boston. 

COUGHS. — Such of our readers as are 
troubled with cough or irritation of the throat, will do 
well to try Brown's Troches, advertised in our columns. 
The verdict of those who have used them is singularly 
unanimous in their favor. 

For sale by all Druggists. 

!!! DEATH TO ALL VERMIN!!! 

IT IS TRULY WONDERFUL with what certainty 
Rats, Reaches, Mice, Moles, Ground Mice, Bed-bugs, 
Ants, Moths, Mosquitos, Fleas, Insects on Animals, in 


short, every species of Vermin are utterly destroyed and 
exterminated by 


“ Costar’s” Rat, Roach, &e., Exter. 
 Costar’s” Bed-bug Exterminator. 
“ Costar’s” Electric Powder. 





TUE 
(Only infallible remedies known.) 
Supplied pinot by mail to any address in the U. S. 
On receipt of $1 00, a Box of the Rat, Roacu, &c., Ext. 
On receipt of $2 00, a Box each of the Kat, Koacu, &c., 
Ext. and E.ectric Powper (sent, post-paid,) suth- 
cient to destroy the Vermin on any premises. 
Sold by Deveeists and DeaLers every where. 
WHoLEesaLe AGENTS in alli the large cities. 
* Cograr's” PrincipaL Derot, 420 Broapway, N. Y. 
P. S.—Circular, terms, &c., by mail on applicatien. 








ER MONTH and Expenses paid, 
We want a responsible Agent in every State 
BALLOU CARTER, 

Boston, Mass. 


Circumstances vs. Education. 


We do not intend to argue which of these give a man 
the best position; but we are * educated" to believe that 
‘‘under the circumstances’ a grey haired person had 
better use Hermstreet’s Hair Restorative, and take a 
* position” ameng ** Young America." 

Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere. 
W. E. HAGAN & CO., Proprietors, Troy, N. Y. 


a GER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

The immense increase in the demand for these admir- 
able Machines—it has trebled within four months—indi- 
cates the reviving prosperity of the country. The prices 


of our Machines have been greatly reduced. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 


Grover & Baker’s 
Celebrated 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


New Styles, Prices from $50 to $125. 
Hemmers, $5 extra. 
Offices of Exhibition and sale :— 
495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
1St Baltimore Street, Baltimere. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States, 


(a Send for a Circular. £9 


FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
Offers for sale Foreign Wines of the finest qualities of 

his own importation. 

&f RARE OLD BRANDIES, 
SPARKLING AND STILL CATAWBA, AND ISA- 
BELLA WINES, 

from N. Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
73 WARREN STREET, 
(Opposite Iludson River Railroad, New York.) 


F. S. CLEAVER’S 
PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP. 


The only genuine, possessing a free and creamy lather, 
a lasting and delicate perfume, and is warranted not to 
injure the skin. 

[to BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 4} 

F. S. Cleaver’s celebrated Musk, and Brown Windsor, 
and Giycerine Soaps, also Saponaceous Tooth- Powder for 
the teeth and gums, to be had of ail the respectable Drag 
and Fancy Stores in the United States. 

Manufactory in London. 

Wholesale Depot, 31 and 33 Dey Street, New York. 

I. C. ROYSTON, Agt. 
“Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” 
4 THRILLING STORY! 
BY CHARLES READE. 
Ee WILL LE READY NEAT WEER. &} 


$50? 


in the Union, H. 




















A NEW TALE 
Now ready 
By the Author of “* Wild Western Scenes,” of which 
over 100,000 copies have been sold in this 
country. 


BORDER WAR: 
A TALE OF DISUNION. 
By J. B. Jones, Author of ** Wild Western Scenes.” 
1 vol. large 12mo, muslin, price $1 25, 
BORDER WAR: A TALE oF Disvuxton. — The Pub- 
lishers of this novel and powerful tale are confident that 
the simple announcement of a volume in the vein of 
** Wild Western Scenes," and by the same author, will 
arouse an unwonted demand for the new book. “ Wild 
Western Scenes" has not only reached the almost unpre- 
cedented sale of 100,000 copies, but its publishers now 
continue to sell some 5,000 of it annually, although the 
work was published nearly 20 years ago. The new 
work, BORDER WAR, will undoubtedly, from its pecu- 
liar character, at once occupy the undivided attention of 
a large portion of the thinking and reading population 
of America. While its disclosures will assuredly create 
a deep sensation among all reasoning and reflecting 
bodies, the purely novel reader will, at the same time, 
Le absorbed and diverted with the strange and laugha- 
ble story. No work having any of the distinguishing 
characteristics of this surprising production has ever ap- 
peared from the press, and its very singularity will pro- 
duce thousands of readers, 
*,* Sold every where, and sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
130 Grand Street, N. Y. 
BAILEY & CoQ.,, 
619 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
(Adjoining L. J. Levy & Co's.) 
The largest manufacturers of 
BRITISH STANDARD SILVER WARE 
in the United States. 














Guaranteed to be of the above quality. 





All Silver Ware 
sold by them is manufactured on the premises—Assayed 
by J. C. Booth, Esq., of the L. 8. Mint. 

DIAMONDS, PEARLS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
PLATED WARES, BRONZES, &c. 


N OUNT PLEASANT INSTITUTE.—A 
select Boarding School for Boys, Amherst, Mass. 
H. C. NASH, A.M., Principal. 


Douglas & Sherwood’s 


PATENT 
Tournure Corset. 


This article combines in one garment a CORSET of, 
SUPERIOR SHAPE and FINISH, and a BUSTLE of 
PERFECT MODEL, insuring free and healthful action 
to the lungs and comfortable support to the spine. It 
has been pronounced by all who have seen it (among 
whom are several eminent members of the Medical Fac- 
ulty) to be the only Corset without an objection, either 
artistic or physiological. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & S. still manufacture their 


Expansion Skirt, 


so well known for its durability. 
Also, their celebrated 


Matinee Skirt, 


together with over Seventy other different Styles, the 
latest of which are 


The Palmetto 


AND THE 


New Skeleton Skirt, 


Containing 13, 17, 20 and 30 hoops, made of the SUPE. 
RIOR QUALITY OF STEEL which has always charac- 
terized their Skirts. 
All articles of their manufacture are for sale at the 
principal stores in the United States and Canadas, 
SEE THAT THE STAMP OF DOUGLAS & 
SHERWOOD IS UPON THEM. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
Barrett Nephews & Co., 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street. 
@ doors from Broadway), 
New York. 


New York Purchasing Agency. 


W. M. LAPSLEY, No, 25 Nassau Street. 

Persons desirous of making purchases in New York 
of any articles, large or small, of use or luxury, from a 
Book to a Steam-Engine, a Shawl to a Carpet, can have 
their orders filled promptly, and goods sent as directed, 
at 5 per cent. commission charge. Refers to G. L. Samp- 
son, Esq., Cashier Long Island Bank, Messrs. John Jew- 
ett & Sons, Hastings, Plimpton & Co., New York; J. D. 
Dameron & Co., New Orleans. 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 

The new Famity Sewinc Macutnyes at $50 and $75 
are attracting universal attention. In all essential good 
qualities they are much the best Machines ever offered 
at a low price. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., No. 458 Broadway. 

\ CARD. 


To MILLINERS and the LADIES generally. 

















Please examine our new Stock of 
First-class RIBBONS, 
First-class DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
First-class LACES, 
First-class EMBROIDERIES. 
MITCHELL & McLINTOCK, 
No. 599 Broapway, 


A few doors below Houston Street. 


~~? 

XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 

FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 

No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 

every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 

prices. A Silver Medal was received from the Americatl 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 

JOUN K. MOoPPrer. 





| haem yY & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pu- 
ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. 
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APRIL. 
Again as Spring, with radiant wing, 
To greet the greening earth advances, 
Our April sky, like Laura's eye, 
In mingled tears and laughter glances. 
One sunny hour, and then a shower, 
A glow of heat, and next a shiver; 
To-day the rose half opes and blows, 
To-morrow ice is in the river. 


Through branching roots the spring life shoots, 
The sap is swelling leaf and blossom; 

In warmer flood the mantling blood 

Now leaps through every human bosom, 

Dear Annie's eye, though still and shy, 

Yet glistens with a tenderer meaning, 

And though too coy to own her joy, 

We see her heart is toward us leaning. 


O Month of Change! in all the range 

Of seasons gayest and most subtle! 

We give advice beyond all price— 

A maxim worthy Captain Cuttle! 

Let all who'd bear thy varied air, 

Its sudden colds, the heat that smothers, 

Just see and try, next choose and buy, 

The new spring clothing of SMITH BROTHERS. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138,jand 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William S&t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jz. t 











ROBERT L. SMITH, 
J. SMITH RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


All Freights Forwarded with the 
Greatest Speed. 


BY THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS C0.'S 
LIGHTNING RUN. 


Trains leave our Hudson Street Depot at 6.45 and 11.15 
A.M. ; 3.15, 4.30, and 5.10 P.M. 
Freights forwarded on Express Passenger trains, and 
de nat lie over or stop at any point. 
The regular time by the Fast Run is 
To Chicago in40hours | To Dayton in 30 hours 
** Cincinnati ** 36 “* “St. Louis “ 2) days 
* Cleveland * 24 “ * Louisville “ 2 * 
** Columbus ** 32 * “ Indianapolis in 34 hours 
And OTHER WESTERN TOWNS in like good time. 
Goods for points on Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Kansas, &c., will save time by shipping by our line. 
Rates positively as low as any responsible 
Company. 
WELLS, BUTTERFIELD & CO., 
64 Broadway and 61 Hudson St. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
New Descriptive Catalogue 


is now ready for distribution, and may be obtained gra- 
tuitously on application to the Publishers personally, or 
by letter inclosing Six Cents in postage stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to ferm Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which 
will be found to comprise a large proportion of the stand- 
ard and most esteemed works in English Literature— 
COMPREHENDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES 
—which are offered, in most instances, at less than one 
half the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colloges, 
Schools, ete., who may not have accessto a reliable guide 
in purchasing books, it is believed this Catalogue will 
prove especially valuable as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applications with remittance should be 
addressed to the Publishers, which will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

HARPER & BROTIIERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NEW YORE. 











‘EWING MACHINES. — All persons who 

have been induced to buy Sewing MAcHINES 

which will not perform the work that purchasers e¢x- 

pected them to do, are informed that Sincer's Ma- 

CHINES never fail to do any kind of work. No one is 
ever disappointed in these machines. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway. 








MERICAN GUANO.—To Farmers and 
Dealers in Guano.—This Guano, from Jarvis Isl- 
and, in the Pacific Ocean, containing 80 per cent. of Phos- 
phates and Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable fer- 
tilizer known, is offered for sale, in large or small quan- 
tities, at about two thirds the price of Peruvian, 
For full information and particulars, address 
Cc. 8. MARSHALL, 
President of the American Guano Company, 
66 WILLIAM Street, New York. 


TUCKER'S NURSERY FOR 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 


861 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street. 


\ EDICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL BOOK, thir- 
4 tieth edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and 
about 100 Electrotype Engravings. Price $1. By a cel- 
ebrated Paris and London Physician and Surgeon, now 
of New York city. This interesting book should be in 
the hands of every adult person, as it imparts knowledge 
all have sought for in vain in any other. Sold, and 
mailed to any part of the country, by W. A. TOWN- 





DELISSER & PROCTOR, 
508 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: ~* 


The Life of Wm. Pitt. 


MACAULAY. 
Preceded y ‘ 
The Life of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


The Life of 
Frederick the Great. 


BY 


MACAULAY. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Being the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of the 


Houschold Library. 
{Ce Copies sent per mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 








DO YOU USE IT? TRY IT! TRYIT! 

ce LYON’S 

KATHAIRON 
FOR THE 

se HATR 


USED BYALL!ISOLD EVERYWHER 
ONLY 25 CENTS,PER BOTTLE. 




















WORTHY OF NOTE for Coughs, Colds, 
and Consumption. — Rev. Dr. Lyman Berouse, New 
York, says: ‘* Gentlemen —I have used your Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam myself, with benefit, in catarrhal 
coughs and colds, and have known it to be used with 
good effect in the early stages of Pulmonary affections in 
families around me.” 

Owing to an unprecedented sale and popularity of 
over thirty years’ standing, there are many counterfeits 
and imitations against which the public are cautioned. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

“VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM." 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
Boston. Price, large, $i; small, 50 cents. 

BARNES & PARK, Agents, New York. 

R. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY. 

In the whole history of medical discoveries, no remedy 
has performed so many or such remarkable cures of all 
affections of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest; of Cougis, 
Colds, Bronchitis, Influenza, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma; of CONSUMPTION itself, as this far-famed, 
long tried, and justly celebrated Balsam. 

Counterfeits are abroad! The only genuine has the 
written signature of “J, Butts," as well as the printed 
name of the Proprietors, ** Seth W. Fowle & Co., Bos- 
ton,” on the outer wrapper. For sale every where. 


ACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Assets $880,000. 
This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1858, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Siz per Cent. interest on the outstanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
Benjamin A. Onpenpownk, Secretary. 


The Home Melodist. 
CONTAINING Sixty of the most popular Songs and 
Ballads. For the voice only. Neatly bound in Muslin. 
Price 25 cents. 

Just Publisked by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

















Adapted to every branch of Business where 


a Correct and Durante Scale is required. 
fall and Gxamine, or send 


foran Jllustrated and De- 
scrifitive fgataloque. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
189 Broapway, New York. 
NEW WORK ON THE HEART. 


By Dr. Samvet 8. Frren, 
Of No. Ti4 Broadway, New York, 
(Author of “ Six Lectures on the Causes and Cure of Con- 
sumption,” * Health, its Aids and Hindranoes,” &c.) 
A PoruLaR TREATISE ON 
DISEASES OF THE HEART, APOPLEXY, DYS- 
PEPSIA, 
and other Chronic Diseases, with proofs of their cura- 
bility. 
Also—RULES FOR 
PREVENTING DISEASE AND PRESERVING 
HEALTH, 
(especially after forty), to one hundred years, 
This is a work of the greatest interest to all who are 
suffering with any of the diseases on which it treats, or 
who wish to avoid them. The author proves clearly and 
conclusively that Heart Disease, Apoplexy, Dyspepsia, 
&c., may be both prevented and cured, and shows how. 
It is written in a plain, popular style, and designed for 
the general reader. 
It is a volume of 112 octavo pages, handsomely bound 
in muslin, with six fine illustrations. Price at the of- 
fice, 25 cents; when sent by mail, 56 cents. It will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any one applying for it. and 
then the price (36 cents) may be remitted in postage 
stamps or otherwise, after it is received and approved. 
If not received soon after it is ordered, write again. A 
liberal discount made to dealers. Apply, giving address 








SEND & Co., No, 46 Walker Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


The PILLAR of FIRE; 


Or, Israel in Bondage. 

Dy the Author of “The Prince of the House of David.” 
BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE WONDERFUL SCENES 
In the Life of the Son of Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter, Moses, 

From his youth to the ascent of Sinai; comprising, as 
by an eye-witness, 

HIS MIRACLES BEFORE PHARAOH, 
PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, AND RECEPTION 
OF THE LAW ON MT. SINAI. 
Containing an elaborate and richly colored Description 
of the Architecture of the Egyptians, their Manners 
and Customs in Peace and War, in the Temple, 
the Family, the Mart, and at the Tomb; 
and also of the Israelites, while in the 
Land of Bondage; together with 
PICTURESQUE SKETCHS OF THE 


Hebrews under their Taskmasters, 
Of Scenes, Pr ions, and Spectacles upon and beside 
the Nile, and Legends of the Obelisks, Sphinxes, and 
Pyramids, and of their Founders before the Flood. 
DELINEATIONS OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
Miriam, Amense, Luxora, and Osiria, 

AND OF WONDERFUL MEN, 
Aaron, Remeses (Moses), and the Prince of Uz @Wob), 
Narrated in a Series of Letters from a Svrian Prinee trav- 
eling in Egypt to his hoyal Mother, Queen of Tyre. 

The volume abounds in characteristic passages of high- 
ly wrought beauty and Dramatic Incident. 

To the 100,000 readers of ‘*T'he Prince of the House of 
David" we ueed ouly say, that this book is by the same 
Author, and more wonderfully interesting and enchaut- 
ing. 


One Vol, large 12mo, 600 pp., Illustrated. 
Price $1.25. 





Sent to any address by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
the price. 

COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS giving this Card two in- 
sertions shall be sent a copy of the work by Mail, pre- 
paid, upon sending a copy of the paper. 

; PUDNEY & RUSSELL, Publishers, 
79 Jomn Steer, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





NZ Ka 


DEAD-@“SHOT 


A DEAD SHOT for Bed Bugs. 
SLEEP IN PEACE, 

The most convenient as well as the surest of any thing 
ever known, curling up and laying out these destroyers 
of our nightly rest. Sold by first-class Druggists every- 
where. McKESSEN & ROBBINS, Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y., 
Have just Published: 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. A Novel. 
By Cuarces Reapsg, Author of ‘Christie Johnstone,” 
“Peg Wofltington,” * Never too Late to Mend,” &c. 
12mo, Muslin, $100; Paper, 85 cents. (Neat Week.) 













THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By 
LB. JaEceR, late Professor of Zoology and Botany in 
the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Paes- 
Ton, M.D. With numerous Illustrations from Speci- 
— in the Cabinet of the Author. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 25. 


MORE ABOUT JESUS. By the Author of “ Reading 
without Tears," ** Peep of Day," &c,,&c. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. By the Author of 
* Magdalen Stafford.” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
ples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, 
Flowers, and Shrubbery. Te which are added brief 
Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average 
Product and Chemical Censtituents. By ALEXANDER 
Watson. With several Hundred Iliustrations, 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 590. 





ADAM BEDE. A Novel. By Groror Ettor, Author 
of * Scenes of Clerical Life." 12mo, Muslix, $1 00. 


ELLIS'S MADAGASCAR. Three Visits to Madagas- 
car, during the years 1853—1854—1856. Including a 
Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural 
History of the Country and of the present Civilization 
of the People. By the Rev. WitiiaM Exxis, F.H.S., 
Author of * Polynesian Researches." Illustrated by 
a Map and Wood-cuts from Photographs, &e. 8vo, 
Muslin, $250. (Unabridged and unmutilated.) 


THE OLD PLANTATION, and What I Gathered 
There in an Autumn Month. By James Hunorr- 
FoRD, of Maryland, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





FANKWEI; or, The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, 
China, and Japan. By Wittiam Maxwe.ti Woop, 
M.D., U.S.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United 
States East India Squadron, Author of * Wandering 
Sketches in South America, Polynesia,” &c., &e. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 25. 





THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scottish Story. By 
the Author of **Margaret Mailland,” **The Days of 
My Life,” &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


LA PLATA: The Argentine Confederation, and Para- 
guay. Leing a Narrative of the Exploration of the 
River La Plata and Adjacent Countries, during the 
Years 1853, "54, "55, and '56, under the orders of the 
United States Government. By Tuoma. J. PaGg, 
U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. With Map 
and numerous Engravings. Svo, Muslin, $3 00. 


(= Harrre & Brorurns will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





A. WINCH, 
Chestnut Street, near Third, 
Philadelphia, 
Keeps constantly on hand a full supply of ** Ilarper's 
Magazine” and * Llarper’s Weckly.” 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, — 
The Best Spring Alterative and Tonic. 


We take pleasure in reminding our numerous friends 
that the season is at hand when the mest benefical re- 
sults may be obtained by the use of this most excellent 
remedy for puritying the blood, for cutaneous disorders, 
and especially for children afflicted with humors, 

Prepared by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 141 Will- 





in full, to 8, 8, FITCH & Co., No, 714 Broadway, New 
York, 


iam Street, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu- 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the 
year. By the timely expulsion of them many rankling 
disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the 
aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
of foul eruptions ahd ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when, Even where no particular disorder is felt, people 
enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with 
this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lasting 
health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 

IT CURES 

ScnoruLa AND ScrorrLovs ComrLaints, Ernvrrions 
AND Ernvcrtive Distases, Utcrrs, Pimp.es, Birorciuss, 
Tumors, Satt Rurcm, Scatp Heap, SYPHILIS AND 
Syrminitic Arrrctions, Mercuniat Disease, Drorsy, 
Nevuratara orn Tic Do torevx, Deprtrry, Dysrsrsta 
AND INpigrsTion, Exysirc.as, Rosz on St, ANTHONY'S 
Fine, and indeed the whole class of complaints arising 
from Iupcrity oF Tu Boop. 

In order to secure their complete eradication from the 
system, the remedy should be judiciously taken accord- 
ing to directions on the bottle, Prepared by 

Dh. J. C. AYER & CO,, Lowell, Masa, 


Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


Sold by all Druggists every where. 


Select Family School for Boys 


Sovuru WILLIAMSTOWN, LBenksntre County, Mass, 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1882.) 

Summer term of twenty-one weeks will ‘commence 
Wednesday, May 4th. 

The location is healthful and pleasant. 

Number of pupils limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal. 

BENJ. F. MILLS. 








March, 1859. 


$32 50 ) ASHLAND INST. and 
e MUSIC'L ACADEMY, Catskill 
PEK QUARTEK ‘f Mountains, Both sexes, Summer 


term commences May 4 For circulars, &c., address the 
Rev. HENRY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, Creene Co., N. Y. 


REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars free.— 
Agents wanted. 
oe ___ SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine, 


| gee peerage ol AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
*LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful illustra- 
tions, This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a specie) District will be given. are in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Ceun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 











(ce Every Number of Harrer’s Macazine contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and frem one third to one half— 
more reading tham any other in the country, 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers believe thatthe Seventeen Volumes of 
Haxrer’s MaGazine now issued contain a larger amount 
of valuable and attractive reading than wil! be feund in 
any other periodical of the day, 

At no period since the commencement of the Magazine 
have its literary and artistic resources been more ample 
and varied; and the Publishers refer to the contents of 
the Periodical for the past as the best guarantee for its 
future claims upon the patronage of the American public. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° 
‘Two Copies for One Year. ° ° - 508 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 

Hanrrer’s Weexiy and Harren's Magazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Hanrer’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. . . 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A Numpre; $2 50 a Year. 


+ $3 00 








(From the N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 18, 1859.) 
Harrer's Weexiy.—The fifty-two numbers of this at- 
tractive and entertaining publication, issued during the 
last year, have been gathered into a single volume, and 
now that we see them together, we are surprised at the 
variety, the sprightliness, and the value of the contents. 
There is a complete history of nearly all the public events 
of the year—there are ample dissertations on the leading 
topics—there are the graceful triflings (not always trivial, 
however, but profoundly instructive) of the Lounger— 
there are the tales and stories of Bulwer, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, &c.—there are the records of jokes, new and old— 
and, above all, there are those striking wood-eut repre- 
sentations of contemporary men and things, of follies pad 
fashions, and of customs and countries — all contained 
within a single velume, and to be had fora song. It is 
a grand picture-book of the human life of the nineteenth 
century, in all its phases, and in nearly all nations. Ev- 
ery class of readers, moreover, may be interested by it— 
the old and thoughtful, the young and gay; the man of 
business, the child and the woman. 





TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. ie ae et 
One Copy for Two Years . . . . . . 400 


Five Copies for One Year. . . . . . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Tweive 
or ‘TWENTY-FLVE SUBSORILERS. 

TERMs ror Apventisine.—/ Sty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to these wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

*,* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
** Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 





HARPER & BROTUERS, Pusiisuers, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 
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THE MODERN TANTALUS. 


The sympathies of the Benevolent are solicited for this unfortunate Lady, who is perishing with thirst in the presence of the most admirable Lem- 


onade. Alas! she can not reach it herself, and the gallant page vainly endeavors to storm the breastwork of hoops which surround her. 





Fifth Year of the Enterprise! 
NEW LIST OF GIFTS, 
FOR 1859. 
CATALOGUES FREE TO ALL 


G. G. EVANS, 


AT HIS ORIGINAL GIFT BUOK STORE, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Commences the New Year, with an enlarged Catalogue, 
a greater variety of Gifts, increased facilities for buying 
Goods and doing business, and is now prepared to offer 
greater inducements to Book buyors than ever before. 
Time has proved that the Gift System is permanent 
EVANS is determined to prove that his Establishment 
is conducted under that system in a more liberal and im- 
partial manner than any other. Having lived down al- 
most all opposition, and having the legitimacy of his 
plan of operation acknowledged from Maine to Califor- 
nia, he can afford to be generous. Try him, and judge 
for yourself. 


SCHEDULE OF GIFTS. 





Patent English Lever Gold Watches, $100 00 
Patent Anchor Lever Gold Watches, 50 00 
Ladies’ 18k. Case Gold Lever Watches, 50 00 
Ladies’ 18k. Case Gold Lever Watches, open dial, 35 00 
Gents’ Silver Lever watches, 25 00 
Gents’ Silver Lever Watches, 15 00 
Gents’ Silver Lepine Watches, 12 00 
Parlor Time Pieces, new pattern, 100 
Ladies’ Elegant Black Silk Dress Patterns, 15 00 
Ladies’ do. Plaid do, do. 12 00 
Ladies’ Cameo Sets, (Pin and Drops,) extrafine 15 00 
Ladies’ do. do. do. 10 00 
Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, Stone Settings, 10 00 
Ladies’ Gold Bracelets, plain or engraved Dand, 5 00 
Gents’ Solid Gold Vest Chains, new pattern, 15 00 
Gent's best English plated Vest Chains 5 00 
Ladies’ Guards, or Chatelaine Chains, choice, 15 00 
Large Gold Spring Lockets, with double cases, 10 00 
Large Gold Snap Lockets, do. do, 5 ov 
Medium size, No. 3, Lockets, do. do. 3 00 
Heavy Gold Pencil Cases, with Gold Pens, 7h 
Superior Gold Pens, with Holders and Box, 300 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils, 200 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Pencils, 3 50 


Gents’ Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Pencils, 2 00 
Ladies’ Gold Pens, in Boxes with Ivory Holders, 150 


Ladies’ Mosaic Gold Stone Sets, 12 00 
Ladies’ Florentine Sets, Pin and Drops, 10 00 
Ladies’ Jet Sets, do, do, 75 

Ladies’ Lava, do. do. 10 00 
Ladies’ Cameo Pins, large size, 500 
Ladies’ do. do. medium, 850 
Ladies’ do. do. small, 250 
Ladies’ Gold Stone Pins, small, 250 
Ladies’ Box and Glass Miniature, 200 
Ladies’ Plain Gold Pins, new pattern, 250 
Ladies’ do. Ear Drops, 200 
Misses’ do. Gold Pins, 159 
Gents’ Cluster Pins, opal centre, 2 50 
Gents’ Single Stone Pins, 100 
Gents’ Cameo or Mosaic Bosom Studs, 450 
Gents’ Engraved Gold do, do. 250 
Gents’ Plain do. do. do. 2 00 
Gents’ Sieeve Buttons, 25 

Ladies’ do. do. 200 
Ladies’ Pearl Card Cases, 500 


Ladies’ Cameo, Mosaic, or Gold Stone Ribbon Pins, 1 50 
Gents’ Pearl Pocket Knives, 3 blades, best quality, 1 00 
Misses’ Lava Pins, 

Gents’ Gold Watch Keys and Pencils combined, 
Gents’ Gold Toothpicks, with Slides, 

Gents’. Gold Rings, with Stone Setting, 

Ladies’ do do, do. 

Sets Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, 

Silver-Plated Butter Knives, 

Ladies’ or Gents’ Porte-monnaies, 

Gents’ Gold Watch Keys or Vest Hooks, 
Ladies’ Florentine Breast Pins, 
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Ladies’ Jet do. do. 50 
Ladies’ Mosaic do. do. oo 
Ladies’ Cameo Ear Drops, 50 
Misses’ do, do. 50 
Misses’ Ear Drops, with Stone Setting, 200 
Misses’ Gold Bracelet, Half Round Band, 400 
Ladies’ do. do. 0. 600 
Gents’ Scarf Pia, 200 
Gents’ Jet Studs, 3 O00 
Gents" Jet Sleeve Buttons, 35 


Miscellaneous Gifts, not enumerated in the above 
List, varying in value from 25 cents to $25 00 


-F $506 worth of the above Gifts will be impartially 
distributed among Purchasers with every $1000 worth of 





Books sold. All Books sold at Publishers’ lowest prices. 
All Books that Evans does not publish himself are 
bought direct from the Publishers, and in large quanti- 
ties. Books to suit every taste are to be found on his 
Catalogue, at prices which would be an inducement even 
without the Gift System, which offers so many additional 
advantages. 

Works by the most popular authors, living and dead, 
in all styles, from the most costly to the plain and sub- 





stantial at astonishing low prices. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Baya 


ard Taylor's Travels, 


Works of Miss Bremer, 


“ 
“ 


Bulwer, 

De Foe, 

Addison, 
Thackeray, 

Dr. Johnson, 

J. F. Cooper, 

J. T. Headley, 
Frank Forrester, 
Hugh Miller, 
Capt. Meyne Reid, 
Charlotte Bronte, 
Washington Irving, 
Grace Acuiiar, 
Rev. C. h. Spurgeon, 
Capt. Marryat, 
Peter Parley, 

Mrs. Moodie, 
Smollet; 

Fielding, 

Perry, 

Wilkes, 

Burton, 


“ 


Works of Dean Swift, 


Judge Haliburton, 
Dr. Livingstone, 
Lawrence Sterne, 


Waverley Novels, 
Works of Benj. Franklin, 


Thos, Jefferson, 
Charles Dickens, 
Mrs. Southworth, 
Mrs. Hentz, 
Miss Sedgwick, 
Virginia Townsend, 
S. M. Smucker, 
T. 8. Arthur, 

A. 8. Roe, 

L). P. Thompson, 
Sam Slick, 

Jane Austin, 
Marion Harland, 
Mary Howitt, 
Charles Lamb, 
Edward Everett, 
Lorenzo Dow, 
Lord Bacon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


Alison, 
Hume, 
Macaulay, 
Prescott, 
Gibbon, 
Robertson, 
Headley, 


Bancroft, 
Goodrich, 
Russell, 


And a host of others, too numerous to mention. 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN POETS. 


Butler, 

'T. B. Reid, 
Mrs. Jamieson, 
Byron, 


Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs. Sigourney, 
Rogers, 
Southey, 

H. Kirk White, 
Tasso, 

Mrs. Jamieson, 
Alice Carey, 
Keats, 

Edgar A. Poe, 





Milton, 
Spenser, 
Chaucer, 
Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Norton, 
Kemble, 
Longfellow, 
Tennyson, 
Cowper, 
Whittier, 
Dante, 

E. W. Ellsworth, 
Hood, 
Tupper, 
Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth, 
Shelley, 
Montgomery, 
Bryant. 


He has the above in all styles of binding, from plain 





cloth to the finest calf and antique, to suit all classes of 
purchasers. He sells these as cheap as any other house 
in the country, besides the additional advantages of a 
Gift with each Book sold. 


ALBUMS FOR THE LADIES. 

Albums of all sizes and all styles of binding, to suit all 
tastes, profusely illustrated with magnificent Steel En- 
gravings. 

BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND HYMN BOOKS. 
Methodist Hymn Books, | Episcopal Prayer Books, 
Baptist Hymn Books, | Catholic Prayer Books, 
Lutheran Hymn Books, | Presbyterian Hymn Books, 
Of all sizes, and bound in ail styles, Arabesque, Turkey 
morocco, Antique, Velvet, &c., with and without clasps. 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


_A large assortment of Family Bibles, of all descrip- 
tions and all prices, from $1 to $50, illustrated with fine 
engravings, printed with large type, on good paper and in 
various styles of binding, from the simplest to the most 
ornamental, Also, Pulpit Bibles, in various styles, at 
low prices. 


¢#~ A complete Classified Catalogue of Books, in ev- 
ery department of literature, containing a complete List 
of Gifts, with full instructions to Agents and persons 
forming Clubs, will be sent free to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to form Libraries, should have it as a 
book of reference before making out their lists. Send 
for it, and you will be convinced of the eheapness and 





variety of the Books, besides being pleased with the lib- 
eralityof the system. 

Orders from the country promptly and satisfactorily 
filled, and goods sent by mail or express to any part of 
the country. Any Book published in the United States, 
the retail price of which is One Dollar or upwards, will 
be promptly sent by mail on receipt of publisher’s price, 
with postage as per catalogue. 

Liberal commissions allowed to all persons forming 
Clubs. Persons acting as Agents for us can reap all the 
advantages of the Gift system without any cost to them- 
selves, thus getting a library of good books in a very 
short time; besides which, the Gifts received with the 
commission books, will sell for more than enough to 
amply pay them for their trouble. 

Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Persons 
wishing to act as such, and all those desirous of a Cata- 
logue, will confer a favor by sending their address to 


G. G. EVANS, 

Gift Book-Store and Publishing House, 
459 CHESTNUT STREET, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. P. _ 
PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 


They sooth pain ; they protect the chest; they extract 
the coagulated impurities and soreness from the system ; 
they impart strength; they are divided in sections, and 
yield to the motion of the body; they are porous; all 
impure excretions pass off, and they can not become of- 
fensive, hence, are freely worn four times longer than any 
other plaster, and are cheaper at 25 cents than others at 
10. Where these 8 are, pain can not exist. Weak 
persons, public speakers, delicate females, or any affected 
with side, chest, or back pains, should try them. You 
will then know what they are. They are a new feature 
in the science of medicine. All Druggists have them. 
Take no other. Each Plaster bears a Medallion Stamp 
and our Signature. 

BARNES & PARK, 13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 
JOHN D. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to ar- 
rest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous 
growth, 


Burnett’s Cocoaine © 
is, at the same time, unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. 
A single application will render it soft and glossy for sev- 
eral days. 
It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 





J. RUSSELL SPALDING’S 
ROSEMARY 


is the best dressing for the hair known. 
7 The Rosemary will restore hair to bald 
heads. . 

The Rosemary will remove dandruff. 

The Rosemary is the best thing for chil- 
dren's hair. 

The Rosemary has not been and can not 
be surpassed, securing to alla clean, healthy 
scalp and beautiful hair. 

The Proprietor can furnish proof to sus- 
tain the assertions above. Room will not 
admit the voluntary certificates from per- 
sons who have used it with success. If you are not sat- 
isfied, try it. 

Every bottle, genuine, has the signature of the sole 
Proprietor, J. Russell Spalding, 27 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sold by Dealers generally. 











PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE 


For DRESSING AND PRESERVING THE Harr. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTsS, 
Price 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle. 











LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDERS 


Will destroy Garden Insects, Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Fleas 
Ants, Moths, and all pests of the Vermin kind. " 

The importance of a reliable article of this kind is in. 
estimable. In warm weather all nature teems with these 
annoying foes. This powder is the only article ever dis- 
covered which will exterminate them. A company of 
botanists, from the Horticultural Society of Paris, while 
amidst the ferns of Asia, observed that all insects lighting 
upon a certain kind of plant very soon dropped dead. 
This fact was made use of to’ guard their night camps 
from these intruders. Quantities of the plant were 
brought home by Mr. E. Lyon, and found a positive in- 
sect destroyer in every experiment. It is simply a pow- 
dered leaf, chemically prepared to resist the effect of age 
and climate. Medals and Letters Patent have been ob- 
tained from the governments of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, from the World's Fair, and numerous 
medical and horticultural colleges and societies. 

Letter from the President of the U. S. 
“Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, 3ist Jan. 1853. 

“Mr. Emancri Lyon,—Dear Sir: I have the pleasure 
to inform you that the Royal Commision of the World's 
Fair at London have awarded you a Medal and Certifi- 
cate for the great value of your Magnetic Powders, &c. 

“ MrILiarp Fittworg, Chairman." 

The above was accompanied by a certificate of Prince 
Albert. 

IT IS FREE FROM POISON. 
“New York, October Ist, 1858, 

“Mr. E. Lron,— Dear Sir: We have analysed and 
tested your Magnetic Powders, and find them perfectly 
harmless to mankind and domestic animals, but certain 
death when inhaled by bugs, ants, and insects, 

“James R. Curtton, M.D., Chemist. 

* LavBANCE Retp, Prof. Chemistry, N. Y. Hospital.” 

Mr. Joun L. Rome, Superintendent of the New York 
Hospital, says, **he has expelled all the bugs, ants, 
roaches, moths, &c., with Lyon's Powder, and finds it of 
immense value.” 

Every gardener and housekeeper must have a direct 
interest in an article of thiskind. Reference can be made 
to the Astor, St. Nicholas, and Metropolitan Hotels; to 
Judge Metes, President of the American Institute; 
James Gorpon Bennett, Gen. WINFIELD Scott, Cr- 
rus W. Frevp, L. M. Peasg, of the Five Points Mission, 
&c., &c. Judge Meigs says, ** This discovery of Prof. 
Lyon is of national importance. The Farmer's Club 
have tested it thoroughly. It will destroy locusts, grass- 
hoppers, ants, moths, bugs, and all vermin. Garden 
plants can be preserved, and houses made pure.” 

Arrangements are now made through Messrs. BARNES 
& PARK, of New York, to have it sold throughout the 
world. Many worthless imitations are advertised. Be 
cautious! 

**New York, November Sth, 1858, 

“In retiring from business, J] have sold all my Insect 
Powders and Pills, Letters-Patent, and the secrets per- 
taining thereto, to Messrs. Barnes & Park. This pow- 
der is a discovery made by myself, and broug)t from the 
interior of Asia, and is unknown to any other persons. 
The genuine and effective article is put up in tin canis- 
ters, and will continue to bear my name. 

“FE. LYON.” 

Rats and mice can not be reached by a powder, and are 
killed by a Maonetio Piru. Order them through any 
merchant. 

*Tis Lyon's Powder kills insects in a trice, 
But Lyon's Pills are mixed for rats and mice. 

Sample Flasks, 25 cents; regular sizes, 50 cents and 

$100. Follow directions. Use freely and thoroughly. 


S & PARE 
13 and 15 Fark Row, New York. 

GRADUALLY BURNING UP.— Ge- 
ographical and geological science induces the belief that 
the volcanic fires of the earth are gradually consuming it. 
We know of no remedy against a fire on so large a scale, 
but if you should scald yourself, have sores, cuts, frost- 
ed limbs or bruises, get a 25 cent box of Redding's Rus- 
sia Salve and cure yourself. You can get it at 


BARNES & PARE, 
13 and 15 Park Row, N. Y. 





Gr? no oruEer. —If you are suffering from cuts, 
wounds, sores, burns, chapped hands, erysipelas, corns, 
chilblains, ete., procure a lot of Redding's Russia Salve, 
the greatest healing remedy ever discovered. Sold by 
all druggists, 25 cents a box. 








[> Prince Imperial Champagne 
FROM 
DE VENOGE & CO., EPERNAY, FRANCE, 
As used at the 
IMPERIAL TABLES ON THE CONTINENT OF EvROPE, 

Can be had at all the leading hotels, and from all the 
principal dealers throughout the country. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUDT, Importer, 


Cornek OF Broapway AND Broome STREET. 


Genin’s “607 Style.” 


tg THE HAT FOR YOUNG MEN. .£] 
t= A Wonder -£) 
ee in 4} 
t= A Season of Wonders! £1 
t= NOT ONE OLD IDEA ABOUT IT! .g@4 
te THOROUGHLY ORIGINAL &) 
te" rnow 4} 
Fr CROWN TO BRIM. 4} 

ti GENIN, 507 Broadway. 1 


For Spring and Summer Reading. 
x 
PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Axtogr Cary, 


Author of ** Married, not Mated,” &c. One vol. 12mo. 
Price $1. 








II. 
STAR PAPERS; Or, Experiences of Art and Nature. 
By Hengy Warp Leecues, 12mo, cloth. ¢1 25, 
III. 


TRUE TO THE LAST; Or, Alone on a Wide, Wide 
Sea, By A. 8. Rog. Cloth. $1 25. 
IV. 


MADAME DE VERT'S SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL. 
2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. $2. 


THE METHODIST; Or, Incidents and Characters 
from Life in the Baltimore Conference. By Miriam 
Frietrcner. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 

VI 


TRAVELS IN ALGERIA. By Gro. L. Drrson, Au- 
thor of * The Para eae lvol. l2mo, $1. 
vil 


WILD NORTHERN SCENES; Or, Sporting Adven- 
tures with the Rifle and at 12mo, cloth. $1. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED; Or, How they Lived at 
Woodside and Throckmorton Hall. By Atice Cary. 
12mo, cloth. $1. 


THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. By F. 8. Coz 
ZzENs. Illustrated by Darter. 12mo,cloth. $1. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, New York. 
The publishers will send either of the above by mail to 
any part of the United States, postage prepaid, on re- 





ceipt of the price, 

















